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may be a chart similar to this . . . a chart which pictures in graphic 
form your financial plans of the present and future . . . which corre- 


lates your life insurance, your Social Security, your savings, invest- 
ments and other property in terms of monthly income. With the help 
of your highly-trained Equitable Life of Iowa representative, you 
can “blueprint” your plans for guaranteeing funds for bringing up 
your children and seeing them through college, for paying off the 
mortgage on your home, for providing for a comfortable and care- 
free retirement, and for opportunities or emergencies which may 
arise. An Equitable Life of Iowa “Key to Security” analysis charts 
the complete financial security of your family and yourself. Cali your 
Equitable Life of Iowa representative today; he will be glad to help 
you, without obligation, of course. 
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Pee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Ber gece FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 






















The Weitz Guide To Modern Industry .. . 





lowa Electric Light 


and 


Power Company 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Here is the 60 thousand kilowatt steam plant 
built by Weitz for Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company at Marshalltown. .. Another example of 
Weitz modern and sturdy construction ... an- 
other example of a forward progressive utility 
meeting the growing needs of Iowa. 


Pictured on the left is the new modern plant ex- 
pansion built by Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company at Boone. This expansion was especially 
designed by Weitz to help serve the growing 
utility needs of Iowa. 





Modern Construction Is Economical 


Aggressive companies who are interested in greater service 
to their customers and employees realize that well-planned 
warehouses, plants and offices help build sales and service. 


Weitz is proud to have played a part in so much industrial 
expansion in Iowa. .. . confident that such expansion makes 
Iowa a greater place to live ...a greater place to work. 


Whether your needs are for warehouse space or a completely 
modern physical plant, the experienced Weitz people are 
always ready to show you how modern construction can 
actually save you money. 






CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


EIVTZ Company Ine. 


Des Moines, lowa 
OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
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Only Iowa can 
produce meats so good.. 


It takes Iowa’s rich land and 
harvest to fatten choice porkers 
and cattle to the peak of per- 
fection. And only the most suc- 
culent cuts from the market 
toppers ever see the inside of a 
famous smokehouse by Wolf 
Creek in Conrad, Iowa. — 


Only Franzenburg can 
cure them so deliciously . . 


The goings on in that smoke- 
house are a mystery to every- 
body but the Franzenburg fam- 
ily. Their old-world secrets for 
curing fine meats are jealously 
guarded and faithfully followed. 
The delicate hickory-smoke 
flavor of Franzenburg meats 
rank them with the choicest 
delicacies. 


No wonder the Wolf Creek 
Smokehouse Sampler is 
such an appreciated gijt 





This variety package of hickory- 
smoked meats has five different 
samples of the Franzenburg art*. 
One pound of thick-sliced bacon, 
a ring of old-fashioned bologna, 
plump links of pork sausage, plus 
a half-pound each of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. 


They arrive wrapped in parchment 
with your name on a special greet- 
ing card. Just send us your gift 
list, whether family or business, 
plus $5.25 for each Sampler, and 
we'll take care of all the details. 


*Other Franzenburg Hickory-Smoked 





delicacies 
SS ee $1.10 Ib. 
Ham, bonel ---~ $1.60 Ib. 
I TR atti atintiteetninciipcate $1.10 Ib. 


Franzenburg 


WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 
Box 146C — Conrad, Iowa 








Jewelers to lowa 
since 1871 

















Old in traditions of service. New in design and decor. 


This year, choose that 
important gift at Josephs. 


The name Josephs 
on the gift box as- 
sures enthusiastic 
acceptance and 
complete _  satisfac- 
tion. Monthly pay- 


ments if desired. — 6TH AT LOCUST * DES MOINES 














known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





eee) ALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 















peerage sepa of this special issue, Report on lowa 
— 1955, began last summer after a number of months 
of preliminary planning. Most of the organization and writ- 
ing was handled by Ferne Gater Bonomi. Mrs. Bonomi is a 
former wire service editor. She has also done editorial work 
for several state agencies and private organizations. 

This departure from the regular IOWAN format for the 
Christmas issue was done in the belief there has been a real 
need for a publication which would attempt to crystalize the 
annual accomplishments of the Hawkeye state in its many 
fields of activity. Naturally, a high degree of selectivity had 
to be exercised. We know there are many, many advances 
and activities during the past year which deserve mention 
in this issue, but which could not be included. In the future, 
we hope to expand our coverage considerably. The Report 
for 1955 is certainly an impressive one and is also, we hope, 
a good portent for future years. 

Again I would like to emphasize that the other IOWAN 
issues during the year will retain our regular format. 





* * * 


The Christmas season is upon us again to the glee of the 
publisher and the despair of the subscription department. 
At $2.75 for the first gift and $2.25 for each additional one, 
we think Iowa’s Own Magazine makes a crackerjack of a 
present. This year’s four-color Christmas card anno .ncing 
your gift is a delightful farm scene with a horse-drawn 
sleigh. As usual, we will check your names against our sub- 
scription list to avoid duplications. If you like, we can hold 
up mailing the Christmas issue to your recipients so it will 
arrive near Christmas day. 


* * * 


Normally I lean over backwards a little in trying to be 
modest about The IOWAN, however, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the reception of the series on Iowa archaeology 
which was concluded last issue. Sets of copies containing 
this series have been requested by leading libraries and 
scientific societies around the globe. The IOWAN series 
represents the first authoritative and comprehensive report 
on Iowa archaeology to be published. Among other things, 
the series forecast as early as April ist the discovery of 
skeletons as old as those found late this summer at Turin. 


Bue Uerchi 








RESIDENTIAL SALES MANAGEMENT APPRAISALS 
NEIL ADAMSON & CO. 


3511 Ingersoll Avenue * Des Moines, Iowa 
PHONES: 5-5626 oR 5-7318 






































* Save work, time and money! Let PERFEX do most 
all your cleaning chores. It dissolves dirt, grime and 
grease fast. One hundred different uses. Safe on walls, 
rugs, woodwork, upholstery. Costs less than Ic a gallon 
to use. Keep handy all the time. 












NO OTHER 
CLEANER 


can be used 
so many ways! 





Use Perfex and 1/2 your usual amount of Cleans rugs right on the floor for less 
Perfex and sponge. No rinsing necessary. soap or detergent. Get grimiest clothes than 5c. Easy, time-saving directions on 
No hard rubbing. really clean. Perfex package. 
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Keeps your sink, stove, refrigerator, tub, Keeps linoleum, wood, rubber, asphalt Cleans upholstery in minutes. Shampoo 


lavatory sparkling clean. Can't mar or floors clean. Use stronger solution to re- eg — Wipe off excess, rub 
scratch the surface. move old wax. with dry cloth. 





WOODWORK and... 


) Perfex helps you with many, 
many more cleaning chores. See 


box for details. Only “‘all-pur- 


pose”’ cleaner on market. Regu- 
Gets woodwork spotlessly dean without 


lar size box makes 25 gallons of 
cleaning solution. Economy size 
equipment sanitary and free of film. Save harming paint. Removes grime, crayon, A TIDY HOUSE /< cm & by > 
time with Perfex. grease, dirt fast! PRODUCT Good Housekeeping / 
top ‘J 


makes 75 gallons. Get Perfex 
THE CLEANER FOR 100 USES 








next time you shop. Use it every 
time you clean. 






; aunt OR 4 REFUND D 
Gets cans, separators, other milking yc * ‘ 
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U-UM! WONDERFUL GIFTS 
FAMOUS 
Hackert’s nicxory smoxep 





HAMS & BACON from. 
Pampered Porkers 


Gifts of superb taste. Select juicy 
cuts, cured by our famous process... 
slowly smoked over glowing hickory 
logs. Famous Hackert’s Bacon, lean 
and sweet, only $1.00 per Ib. whole slabs, average weight 
8 to 10 Ibs. OLD-FASHIONED HICKORY-SMOKED HAMS 
... Whole hams 10 to 14 Ibs., $1.25 per Ib. OLD-FASH- 
1ONED HICKORY-SMOKED RING BOLOGNA (PLAIN OR GAR- 
LIC), 90c a ring (average 1 Ib.)...minimum order 6 
rings. Chipped Beef $2.00 per ib. (minimum order 3 Ibs.) 













GIFT BOX. Sampler contains five delectable Hack- 
ert’s meats: 1 Ib. each Bacon and Ham; 2 Rings Old 
Fashioned Bologna; 1 Package Chipped Beef. 

Beautiful gift package only................. $6.85 
Order now for all friends. Gift cards. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Postpaid...No C.0.D.’s. Christmas delivery on 
all orders received by December 10th. 


HACKERT'S, Dept. 1-2 Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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For CHRISTMAS 


Fancy Cheese Gift Boxes 
You can shop at leisure among 
a wide assortment of cheese 
and fancy food packages by 
writing for our “Gift Brochure’ 
today. No obligation of course. 


MILLER’S CHEESE SHOP 
217 N. 13th St., Marshalltown, Ia. 
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Unusual Trips 
for the 
* pa 
l nusual [ravelers 


VIA 
RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 


572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


AIR 




















12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 
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THOSE COVERED BRIDGES 


Sirs: 

I don’t know whether I should call 
your attention or not to the fact that 
two of the Madison County covered 
bridge views are incorrectly named in 
the November issue of The IOWAN. 

The centerspread color picture is of 
the Holliwell bridge. Note the mailbox 
and how the approach by it fans to the 
right. That is the end of the bridge 
where the road forks in three directions 
and is the only Madison County covered 
bridge, to my knowledge, with a mail- 
box attached or that has a road forking 
three ways. 

Then the picnicking group are at Hog- 
back bridge in Douglas Township, the 
township in which I live. McBride 
bridge has an entirely different style 
portal but so many people living right 
in the county have not noticed such 


details in bridge difference. 


MRS. W. A. BUSCH 
Winterset 


Sits: 

My parents, my husband and I have 
been “seeing Iowa first,” this fall. 
After reading the story in The IOWAN 
about covered bridges, we decided to 
make Winterset our goal today. 

When we arrived at our first covered 
bridge, I stepped from our car just as a 
lady from Bedford stepped from her 
car. In her hand she, too, carried the 
November issue of The IOWAN. 

We deplored the lack of signs and 
accurate directions to point out the 
bridges. The map in The IOWAN, 
while it was picturesque, was far from 
complete. I should think an “up and 
coming” Chamber of Commerce in 
Winterset could do much to mark the 
bridges and offer complete information 


to tourists. 
OMA HUFF MANGOLD 


Armstrong 

As was noted in The IOWAN, de- 

tailed maps may be obtained by travel- 
lers in Winterset. ED. 


Sirs: 

I would think the bridges such as the 
Roseman bridge do indicate a Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch origin, but the Ham- 








mond bridge and the arch-truss style 
of architecture on the Delta bridge look 


more New England in origin. 


EUGENE H. CLAPP 
Boston, Mass. 


SCALDED MILK MYSTERY 
Sirs: 

On page 44 of the September 1955 
issue of The IOWAN a recipe for 
“Best Bread in Iowa” is given. One 
cup scalded milk is named in the in- 
gredients but no mention made of it in 
the mix. Is there an error in the recipe? 
I was born and raised in Iowa and 


would like to try an Iowa bread recipe. 
MRS. HOMER E. JACOBS 


El Cerrito, Calif. 

For the best bread in lowa do add 

the scalded milk to the shortening mix- 
ture along with the hot water. ED. 


WHOSE V’S? 
Sirs: 

In your Oct.-Nov. issue I find an 
article written by Paul R. Beck. In it 
he states, “Those long graceful V’s that 
slash the late fall skys are ducks.” 

As an ex-Iowan I recall boyhood 
days near Marengo when I was told 
and have always accepted the fact that 
those V’s were formed by geese with 
the lead ganders sometimes changing as 
they tired from ceaseless vigilance in 
guiding of their flock. 

Which is right — ducks or geese? 

R. E. MISBACH 
Chicago, Il. 

Our naturalist friends tell us that both 
ducks and geese form V's. While not 
as commonly associated with the V for- 
mation, ducks do use it at times al- 
though in not quite such a precise man- 
net. ED. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Sirs: 

I have just received the November 
issue of The IOWAN, and while, as 
usual, the contents are excellent, I want 
to express appreciation for the very fine 
article you have on Central College. It 
is exceedingly well-written, and we ap- 


preciate what you have said about us. 


G. T. VANDER LUGT 
Pres., Central College, 
Pella 



































LENNOX 


a great name in heating and air conditioning 





A SOFT WHISPER... 
eyes shift to look 
. . . heads nod: 
Yes, last year’s hat. 
They say he didn’t own 
nearly enough life insurance.” 


“Tks the 
hat she 


wore 
°9 
last year. e¢ Last year's hat is not a tragedy, even 


in a woman's world, unless it means 
someone said: “Life Insurance? See 
me next year.” And next year never 


came. 


See Your 


(arta ie 


Agent Today 


CENTRAL LiFe ASSURANCE COMPANY 





DES MOINES 


y, eince 1816... 











| 


iN / it's always been the 
fashion to save at... 


Des Moines Savings 


and Loan Association 
210 Sixth Avenue 


where Savings earn 3 % 
and every account is 


insured to $10,000.00 



















Letters, continued 


BENTONSPORT 
Sirs: 

The well-written and beautifully il- 
lustrated article about Bentonsport in 
the September issue of The IOWAN 
interests me greatly. As a _ native 
Iowan, | take great pride in these pio- 
neers who left for us this stamp of their 


character, intelligence and culture. 
MRS. MEYER ROSENFIELD 


Des Moines 


BELLEVUE 
Sirs: 

I want you to know the thrill I had 
when I picked up the July issue of The 
IOWAN. There spread before me was 
my home town of Bellevue and very 
clearly pictured is my birthplace and 
girlhood home. 

I have been a reader and admirer 
of The IOWAN since the first copy. 


ALICE HYLER WUERTH 
Burlington 


A BOW OF RECOGNITION 
Sirs: 

I am very well pleased with your 
magazine and hope that the circulation 
increases rapidly so that people will 
come to realize just how wonderful the 
State of Towa really is. 

Having been a resident of Cherokee 
for a great many years, I was amazed 
as well as disturbed by the lack of 
recognition given to our Tiel Sanford 
Memorial Museum, W. D. Frankforter, 
its curator and the many members of 
our local archaeological society in the 
September 1955 issue about the Mill 
Creek project... . 

We are proud of our Museum and 
proud of the great contributions to the 
world that are being made through the 
unstinting work, cooperation and in- 
spiration of Mr. Frankforter and the 


local archaeological society. 


HELEN K. DELAPLANE 
Cherokee 


The pictures of the Mill Creek project 
were intended only as illustration for 
the archaeological article on the Miss- 
issippian Cultures. No attempt was 
made to explain the work. The Tiel 
Sanford Museum, Mr. Frankforter and 
Cherokee people deserve full credit for 
their contributions. In providing lodg- 
ing and services, they underwrote 
about 50% of the expenses. The work 
of local residents in helping to dig was 
also invaluable. Financial aid for the 


expedition lead by Dr. Reynolds Ruppé 
also came from the American Philo- 


Gardner 


sophical 
Cowles Foundation. 


Society and the 
ED. 
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SET YOUR INDUSTRIAL SITES ON 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


112 ACRES: Good level land, just south of the city limits. 
Adjacent highways and trackage make it an ideal location. 
Entire site, or any portion, can be purchased at cost for in- 
dustrial development. 


ZONING: None, at present. If zoning ordinance should be 
adopted, entire site would be zoned for heavy industrial use. 


LOW TAXES: The tax rate in this area is one of the lowest 
in the state of Iowa, and lower than in neighboring out- 
state areas. 


UTILITIES INSTALLED: Gas, water, electricity, telephone 
and sewers will be brought to the site at the expense of the 
Industrial Foundation. 


GOOD LABOR SUPPLY: Skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers are readily available from the Council Bluffs labor- 
pool of 15,700 persons. An additional 5,000 may be recruited 
from neighboring towns. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE OR TELEPHONE 


COUNCIL BLUFFS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION, INC. 
19 N. MAIN STREET — COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Whats VYlow 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











An accelerated improvement pro- 
gram, started in 1950 with the adop- 
tion of the City Manager Plan, has 
made Council Bluffs one of the fastest- 
growing communities in Iowa. 


During this five-year period, 209 
blocks of new paving have been laid; 
nine miles of sanitary sewers installed; 
two new pumping stations built; and 
five, off-street parking lots provided 
to accommodate 256 cars, with a sixth 
lot now under construction. 


Also contributing to the “new look” 
in Council Bluffs are four school 
buildings and six major additions; 
several churches and office buildings; 
numerous store fronts; the five-mile 
stretch of Broadway paving; and a 
$2,000,000 viaduct that spans the 
eight-block network of railroad tracks 
which run through the heart of Coun- 
cil Bluffs to make it the fifth largest 
rail center in the United States. 


A modern municipal Water Plant, 
with a daily capacity of twelve million 
gallons, and a $10,000,000 generating 
plant—constructed by the Iowa Power 
and Light Company—are also new. 
And a $2,000,000 Post Office and Fed- 
eral Building, now on the drawing 
board, will soon be built under the 
lease-purchase plan. 





On the “home front,” new housing 
developments are springing up like 
mushrooms in this progressive city of 
more than 50,000 residents. In 1954, 
over 400 new homes were built. And 
an even greater number will have been 
constructed by the end of 1955. 


Civic pride and enthusiasm have 
grown in direct proportion to the city 
itself. Its most recent manifestation 
was in the organization of the Council 
Bluffs Industrial Foundation, and the 
raising of funds with which to pur- 
chase the 112-acre industrial site, 
pictured on this page. 


We invite you to take a look at 
Council Bluffs; to meet its friendly 
citizens; to analyze the many advan- 
tages it offers to new industry; and 
to become a member of this thriving, 
progressive community. 
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His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous .. . 


@ accidents at your home caus- @ injuries to others caused by 
ing injury to guests, servants, your children's part-time 
deliverymen, etc. work: baby-sitting, news- 


@ damage caused by ownership paper delivery, etc. 
or use of saddle horses, bi- 


@ injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. 


ticipation in sports. 
PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
. . . and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


Ha © e . f 
YG 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


WNSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE, 
10 
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HAWKEYELAND 


DUCK SOUP 

| eae as the important events of 1955 in Iowa may 

be, we feel a few unsung happenings need to be recorded. 
Such as the Des Moines lawyer who found himself in Cen- 
terville on the opening day of the duck season. While he had 
hunted other species of wildlife for years, he had never tried 
his hand at ducks. Dawn's early light found him on a 
reservoir near the southern Iowa city where he discovered an 
unused blind. Just as the minute hand on his watch passed 
the opening mark, a flock of perhaps 300 ducks headed over 
him. Our attorney fired three times and then waited for it 
to get light enough to check his luck. To his amazement, he 
found he had grounded five teals — an ethical, if not legal, 
method of being over the limit. 


DISPLACED CLASS 


7 crowded conditions on Iowa’s campuses was pointed 
up by an incident in Iowa City. Her department head 
had a hard time finding classroom space for a woman in- 
structor with a small class. After pouring over his allotted 
space charts, the harassed chairman finally found a small 
unused room that looked ideal for the group. On the morn- 
ing of the first meeting of the class, however, he got a call 
from the woman. 
“I can’t have a class in that room,” she said. 
“I know it’s small,” said the department head, “but you 
have a small class and we are terribly crowded.” 
“Oh, it’s not that,” she said plaintively, “It’s just that I’m 
assigned to the men’s rest room.” 
ASUNDER 
HE do-it-yourself bug hit Iowa last year according to the 
publications. While we suspect editors were just catch- 
ing up with a long-established fact, one manifestation is 
worth noting. A young Ottumwa businessman managed to 
take a good MG completely apart. Then with parts strung 
all over his home, he has almost decided it isn’t worth the 
trouble to reassemble it. Currently, he is debating offering 
it on the market as is. Friends have urged him to put a 
premium price on the MG because of the unassembled con- 
dition. 
BUSY 
HEN there were the five college men we know who lost 
their rented residence because a neighbor lady accused 
them of running a house of ill-repute! She said no five men 
could possibly know as many women as they did without 
something being wrong. While none of the other neighbors, 
including a minister, had voiced any complaints, amused 
authorities decided the accuser was bound to cause trouble 
for them sometime. 





SANTA CLAUS beat Halloween this year in Red Oak. 
He made his first visit on the 15th of October. 








FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE TO ALL AGENTS 
“IOWA’S OWN COMPANY” 


MUTUAL SURETY CO. OF IOWA 


543 Sixth Ave. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WHY I LIKE TO COACH IN IOWA 





afr Evaclooah: 


Forest Evashevski, Head Football Coach, State University of lowa 


“A stadium full of cheering fans 
means a lot to a football team and 
their coach. Iowa fans come from 
all corners of the state to back our 
ball club. Their spirit and loyalty 
make my job a pleasure. Even 
when we had a poor season, the 
Iowa stadium was nearly sold out 
for every game. 


“You see that spirit in other places, 
too. I’ve coached in a number of 
states, and I feel that Iowa leads 
them all in pulling together for 
community progress. 


“Iowa is a wonderful place to raise 
a family. Our neighbors are friend- 





ly, genuine people who made us 
feel at home the day we moved in. 
With four boys and a girl at home, 
that counts as another big reason 
why I like to coach in Iowa.” 


The spirit and loyalty Coach Eva- 
shevski mentions is an important 
consideration for business man- 
agement. Iowans carry these quali- 
ties into their jobs. Their will to 
work and pride in accomplishment 
make for good employee-manage- 
ment relations. If you’re thinking 
of a move, write to the Iowa 
Development Commission for in- 
formation on the characteristics of 
Iowa’s labor force. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


305 Jewett Bldg. * Des Moines 9, lowa 














What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











The September, 1955, Survey of Cur- 

rent Business ranks Iowa second in 
the nation for per capita increase in 
income during 1954... Iowans earned 
$1,667 per capita, an 8% increase over 
1953. 

The results of a survey conducted 
by Governor Leo A. Hoegh and the 
Iowa Development Commission to de- 
termine factors which industry con- 
siders in plant site selection were re- 
cently made available ... the factors 
considered most important by the key 
executives contacted included: labor, 
power, transportation, community at- 
titude and facilities, availability of 
sites and plant facilities, city and state 
taxes, raw materials, and proximity to 
the individual industry’s market area. 


According to @ recent report of the 
Iowa Labor Review, slightly over 63% 
of all Iawans earn their living in non- 
agricultural pursuits ... figures pub- 
lished by the Iowa Employment Com- 
mission in cooperation with the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
165,100 persons in manufacturing and 
466,300 in non-manufacturing. 

The Iowa Development Commission 
reports a $28 million increase in Iowa 
building during the first six months 
of 1955 .. . total expenditure for con- 
struction in this period was over 
$94% million ... the Iowa Bureau of 
Labor, Division of Statistics, lists the 
largest increase in new residential 
buildings . . . over 1500 more new 
dwelling wnits were built from Janu- 
ary through June than during the 
same six months of 1954. 

The lack of water for industrial uses 
has slowed down or stopped industrial 
expansion in many areas of the U.S., 
but according to the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission, Iowa’s water sup- 
ply for both population and industry 
is plentiful and can be developed even 
further . . . the ample water supply 
in most areas of Iowa can absorb 
three times the amount of industry 
currently operating in those areas. 

Nearly $3 million worth of gypsum 
was mined in Iowa in 1954 ranking 
the state third in the nation for gyp- 
sum production. 

The value of United States Govern- 
ment contracts awarded to Iowa in- 
dustries during August and September 
of this year amounted to $2,672,266. 

Sales Management’s Survey of Buy- 
ing Power lists the effective buying 
power per capita in Iowa at $1,484 in 
1954 ... this puts Iowa in first place 
among the seven states of the West 
North Central group . the same 
report places Iowa in the twenty-first 
position among all forty-eight states. 

There is at least one licensed hos- 
pital in 89 of Iowa’s 99 counties... 
the 176 licensed hospitals in the state 
are located in 120 cities and towns. 

Latest U.S.D.A. reports rank Iowa 
twelfth in the nation in shorn wool 
production on a ten-year average. 

(Advertisement) 
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Brooks-Borg . . . Architects 


The new office and laboratory build- 
ing of the Fisher Governor Company 


in Marshalltown, lowa. 


cons henclad by 
ARTHUR HL NEUMANN & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
General Contractors 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Astray in HAWKEYELAND, continued 


RUMOR MILL 


A ND during 1955 Iowans were talking about . . . the 
nearly successful, but too-long-in-organizing, revolt of the 
more liberal legislators against reactionary leadership . . . the 


couple who opened their Sunday paper while vacationing at 
Lake Okoboji to read with amazement and consternation they 
were hosts that weekend to a large houseparty in their home 
town (via the use of their house, they were) . . . the carefully 
concealed worry of administrative Washington about the 
jarm protest meetings . 

The naive and affected young thing who, in as many weeks, 
had dates with three Texas oil millionaires in her town for a 
visit (all fakes, one even with a decided Boston accent) .. . 
the anger of many Democrats over their elected represent- 
atives voting for all appropriations, against all taxes (“Who 
ever heard of a Democrat against taxes, we won for 12 years 
with ’em”) ... 

The Dubuque company that landed a contract to make 
trucks for General Motors, plastic ones, that is ... the grow- 
ing recognition that the lack of school organization is the 
principal root of Iowa’s money problems — and the indi- 
cation that local roads will be next in the spotlight. . . 

The thousands of cakes and cups of coffee consumed at 
the Governor’s bustling mansion at the behest of an ener- 
getic and gracious hostess . . . the lack of water for good 
duck hunting . . . the scramble for taxable land by school 
districts in many counties . . . increasing qualifications for 
teacher's certificates that make many wonder if time is left 
for the teacher to learn what to teach. . . 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s lack of popularity in a 
recent private poll of 11 southwest and northern Iowa coun- 
ties conducted by a national public opinion organization. 
Responding to the question, “Do you think that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, has been doing a good job of 
looking after the interests of farmers, or not?”, only 11% 
of the farmers questioned felt he was doing a good job. 
Town people were a little more impressed: 31.5% favorable. 

Variances in building costs across the state for new houses, 
as much as 20% in some instances . . . the increased popu- 
larity of pitch .. . billboards . . . the continued refusal of a 
farmer near Glenwood to remove the sign “Warning, Speed 
Trap Ahead” from his property despite urgings by local 
people — he’s still angered by his own treatment... 

An upsurge in skiing interest (several local tows are under 
consideration) and canoeing . . . the problem of suburbs and 
shopping centers . . . the exodus of young farmers from the 
land in many parts of the state appears to be greater this 
year than ever before, precipitated apparently by prices and 
crop conditions. . . 

The danger that our state colleges and university may lose 
many top faculty members if something isn’t done about 
salaries, same situation true with state officials . . . the new 
steel plant at Clinton, is it to be or not to be (officials say 
“yes ) . the condition of our state parks vs. their in- 
creasing use... what to do about growing number of farms 
owned by non-farmers. . . 

And, of course, who will run for our state offices, but that’s 
a story for 1956. 
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HERE TODAY x cil Love Tomovrow 


that’s the story of lowa’s 








Concrete Streets 


ANY Iowa motorists and taxpayers 

have vivid memories of the “‘Let’s 

Get Iowa out of the Mud” programs of 
35 or 40 years ago. Today these same 
motorists and taxpayers can be proud 


Sioux City 


13th Street, built in 1913. Photos taken 1927 and 1953 — — of the concrete pavements built a gener- 
ation ago. Many of these fine old pave- 


ments have given continuous low- 
annual-cost service under weights and 
volumes of traffic far beyond what they 


were designed to carry. 


The photos at left show a few of the 
time-proven concrete streets in Iowa. 
These streets are still good for many 
more years of service. 


The outstanding durability of lowa’s 





Le Mars — 
Seventh Street, S.E., built in 1923. Photos taken 1924 and 1953 


concrete streets is typical of concrete 
pavements all over America. With con- 
crete it’s truly a case of “here today— 


and still here tomorrow.” 


Long service is but one of concrete’s 
many advantages. It also: 


1. Is safer. Concrete reflects the most 
light, thus providing maximum visi- 
bility at night. Night or day, wet or 
dry, concrete’s gritty texture affords 
high skid resistance. 


Missouri Valley 


aaa 2. Reduces street lighting costs be- 
Superior Street, built in 1922. Photos taken 1922 and 1953 


cause of its high light reflectance. 
3. Requires far less maintenance. 


4. Has moderate first cost. For all but 
lighter traffic, concrete usually costs 
less to build than other pavements 
designed for the same traffic. Moder- 
ate first cost + low upkeep + long 
years of service = low annual cost. 


Write today for your informative, free 
copy of “Concrete Pavement Design,” dis- 


Council Bluffs 3 ree, ‘ tributed only in the U. S. and Canada, 
McGee Street, built in 1924. Photos taken 1927 and 1953 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 HUBBELL BUILDING, DES MOINES 9, |OWA 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete...through scientific research and engineering field ae 
a5 














HEARTLAND OF A GREAT STATE is served by the Company. Future 
growth and progress of this area is aided by the abundant supply of low- 
cost electric power available for new farm uses and industrial expansion. 





ROGRESS is the watchword of the Com- 
pany and of the 350 communities it 
serves. By planning and working on a 
long-range expansion plan, Reddy Kilo- 
watt can assure everyone that there will always 
be plenty of “growing power” in reserve. 











The Iowa Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, in keeping with its faith in the future of 


pe 
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‘““we are Keeping the Heartland 
of lowa supplied with 


p99 


plenty of it 


Iowa, has joined with other utility companies in 
the state to study atomic power. This organi- 
zation is devoting time and money to investigate 
and eventually use the tremendous power of the 
atom in the economical 
production of _ electric 
power. We believe in the 
future of Iowa! 


MEMBER OF 
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IOWA ELECTRIC | 


LIGHT= POWER 
Company 






NEW SUTHERLAND PLANT IS ON THE LINE. This summer, this giant new steam plant was put into operation. At that time, 30,000 kilo- 


watts were generated at this station. 


The first of November this output was increased to 60,000 kilowatts. Power from this plant, like all others 


in the system, serves the entire company area through a great network of high-voltage lines. 
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News 














IOWA, 1955 - A Year for Visitors 


A hero back from China imprisonment, 


a group of Russians and a crash from the skies 
g 


helped make Iowa a news center this year. 


T WAS a year to remember, 1955, 

in Iowa. 

What makes a year stand out? 

For Iowans, the difference lay in the 
fact that much of the news they felt 
strongly about happened at home, not 
on a foreign battlefield or place. 

Take the day—January 19 it was— 
when an airliner flying west from Des 
Moines with 39 aboard suddenly went 
into a steep dive and struck the 
ground at 300 m.p.h. 

The appeal of tragedy is strong, as 
classical drama bears witness. But the 
appeal of escape from tragedy may be 
stronger. Jowans will long remember 
their thankiul amazement that no 
lives were lost; that of the 36 passen- 
gers only one was injured, and he not 
criticaliy. They marveled that the 
crew had somehow managed, although 
vital controls were jammed, to turn 
the direction of the 48,000-pound 
plane’s descent, leveling it just before 
it came to earth. And they approved 
heartily when United Air Lines recog- 
nized the ‘superb’ flying and ‘almost 
miraculous’ saving of life with a 
$22,500 ‘ax-free bonus. 

‘wr take the day—June 7, this was— 
when Cantain Harold E. Fisher, Jr., 
agin put his feet on Iowa soil at the 
Fort Dou Je airport. It was, to Iowans, 
more thaa the returm of a double jet 
ace who had been a prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists since he was shot 
down April 7, 1953. Every son's 
mother in Iowa had breathed a sigh 
of happy relief for Mrs. Harold 
Fischer, Sr., of Swea City, when the 
ilier was released and his parents flew 
to Honolulu to meet him. Every proud 
father in Iowa beamed when Capt. 
Fischer stepped off the plane at Fort 
Dodge and gathered up his six-year-old 
son, whom he hadn’t seen for more 
than three years. And every romantic 
heart in the state was gladdened when, 
nearly two months later, Capt. Fischer 





was married to a pretty young widow 
who had written regularly to him dur- 
ing his imprisonment. 

Or take the summer day—July 17, 
this one—when 12 Russian farm spe- 
cialists stepped off an airliner at Des 
Moines, putting their feet on Iowa soil 
for the first time. Approved by the 
state department, and inspired by an 
invitation in a Des Moines Register 
editorial February 10, the Russians’ 
visit to Iowa was intended to be a 
practical study in grain-livestock pro- 
duction. The Soviet delegates would 
tour family-type farms, go through 
food-processing plants; study research, 
testing and educational activities of 
Iowa State College at Ames; generally 
try to learn how Iowans turn out such 
awe-inspiring production of food, using 


so few workers and (from the view- 
point of a vast country) so little land. 

But this was, or could be, more 
than an agricultural field trip for the 
Russian visitors, and everybody in 
Iowa realized it. The Soviet dele- 
gation included some of the most in- 
fluential men in the Soviet Union. 
What they saw in Iowa besides how 
to raise corn, hogs, cattle and poultry 
might have a profound effect. 

So more than curiosity drew 2,600 
people to the Des Moines airport to 
welcome the delegates . . . attracted 
crowds around the Russians’ air-con- 
ditioned chartered bus at every stop 

caused reporters to set down 
nearly every action of the Russians, 
from climbing over a hay baler and 
eating chicken dinner with a farm 


Russian visitors to lowa were nearly lost in a welter of reporters, photographers. 
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Porch of Mt. Carmel Convent’s infirmary collapses in a $100,000 fire in Dubuque. 


family, to playing baseball at an ex- 
tension staff picnic; trom buying new 
hats and safety razors to drinking drug 
store Coca-Cola and attending Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinners. 

Iowans will go on wondering, for 
some time, what kind of impression 
they made. At least they know that in 
Washington, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, 
Ames, Grand Junction, Eagle Grove, 
Spencer, Clarinda and vicinities the 
Russians had as good a chance as they 
ever will to observe the way of life 
Iowans—and Americans—believe in. 

While Petr Babmindra, Vladimir 
Matskevich and the other Russians 
were visiting the Charles Hearst farm 
near Cedar Falls, Hearst was visiting 
the collective farm in the Ukraine 
which Babmindra manages. Hearst was 
one of six Iowans in the U.S. exchange 
delegation which toured Russia while 
the Soviets here. Others were 
Lauren Soth, editor of editorial pages, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune; Her- 
bert Pike of Whiting, Ralph Olsen of 
Ellsworth, Marion Steddon of Polk 
City, all farmers, and Herb Plambeck, 


were 
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farm editor of radio station WHO. 

A Negro air force captain won- 
dered about Iowa for a while, early 
this year. Capt. Virgil A. Daniels, 
assigned to the radar warning station 
south of Waverly, located an apart- 
ment in Waverly for his family but 
was advised not to move in. The land- 
lord said other tenants were threaten- 
ing to move out. 

As the word of the incident got 
around, the complaints were snowed 
under by an avalanche of indignation. 
The Daniels family of five was peti- 


tioned to move to Waverly, where 
they received a warm welcome and 
a choice of available houses. They 


are the only Negroes in the city of 
5,700. For its prompt and hospitable 
action, Waverly was given a $10,000 
award from the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, to be used for “civic betterment.” 

EVERYONE in Iowa lived with one 
of the continuing events of the year: 
the weather. It was in many areas one 
of the hottest on record. Cities with 
previously plentiful water supplies ran 
short; in Des Moines residents were 


asked to curtail use during peak hours 
—not because of a shortage, but be- 
cause additional pressure (above nor- 
mal 128 pounds per inch) to deliver 
larger amounts would endanger the 
water mains. Use of electric power, 
ordinarily highest during the dark, cold 
winter days, hit its highest peak in 
July. The load was credited to ait 
conditioning. Increased demand for 
cooling units had nearly cleaned out 
appliance stores. 

The heat was what Iowans called 
“State Fair weather,” and it didn’t wilt 
the perennial appeal of that exposition. 
Beginning its second century, the fair 
attracted 505,050 visitors—less than 
the previous year’s Centennial celebra- 
tion. but the fifth year in a row the 
500,000 mark was topped. 

CENTENNIALS again brought all 
kinds of commotion. Jesse James and 
his gun-totin-gang were back in Sac 
City, cutting up to publicize its 100th 
anniversary in July. In May, seven 
men started— and finished—an_ eight 
day canoe trip down the Iowa River 
from Iowa Falls to Iowa City, with ap- 
propriate fanfare all the way, to pub- 
licize Iowa Falls’ Centennial. Others 
joined the canoe flotilla from time to 
time; occasionally 32 men and one dog 
were afloat at once in the shallow 
river. 

Burlington celebrated the Centennial 
of a major event in the opening of the 
gateways to the west May 31. A cen- 
tury earlier, the Burlington railroad 
line arrived on the east bank of the 
Mississippi at that point. An ancient 
train figured in Burlington’s observance. 

And in June a century of the “Com- 
munity of True Inspiration’”” was noted 
in the Amana colonies. The unique 
settlements, well-known to tourists for 
picturesque scenes, and eminent in the 
business world today for products 
manufactured there, changed from a 
communa! society to a_ profit-making 
one during the 1930's. 

In more modern celebrations, Jerri 
Jean Cole, 18, of Holstein was selected 
Miss Iowa of 1955 for competition in 
the Miss Universe contest in Long 
Beach. Crowned Miss Iowa of 1955 
at Clear Lake in August was Virginia 
Kay Taylor of Tulsa, a University of 
Iowa student, who competed in the 
“Miss America” contest at Atlantic 
City. 

ON MAY 20, when the “hospital- 
doctor” trial opened, Judge C. Edwin 
Moore expected it to last ‘‘at least four 
weeks.” On October 25, more than 
two million words later, the testimony 
came to an end. (There had been a 
summer recess for vacations between 
June 30 and Sept. 15.) 

In practice, the main question was: 








Who shall send the patient a bill for 
X-ray, pathology and other laboratory 
services performed in a hospital? The 
attorney general had ruled in 1954 
that hospitals hiring medical special- 
ists and charging patients for those 
services were practicing medicine ille- 
gally. The Iowa Hospital Association 
went to court to test the opinion. 

The decision was important to every 
subscriber to hospitalization and/or 
medical insurance. A popular “com- 
prehensive” contract provides payment 
for some medical services only if ren- 
dered by hospital employees. 

The first court test on this contro- 
versial subject, the Iowa case attracted 
wide interest. Among the witnesses 
were physicians and administrators 
from Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
and officers of national associations 
in the fields involved. 

At Clinton, early in May, another 
doctor, John D. Hullinger, 94, de- 
livered the 3,309th baby he has brought 
into the world in 63 years of practice. 
It was his own—the second son in 
three years of marriage to his wife, 
Lucile, 32 

In the first nationwide alert testing 
ability to meet enemy attack, in April, 
Iowa National Guard units were 60 
percent mobilized within an hour. The 
{00,000 guardsmen were scattered in 
2,400 communities. During the year, new 
Guard armories and additions costing 
$727,000 were under construction in 
Shenandoah, Chariton, Denison, Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Des Moines. Cost 
was shared 75%-25% by federal and 
state governments. 

Strength of the 103rd infantry di- 
vision, with 100 units in Iowa and 
Minnesota, was authorized at 14,000 
men this summer, one of the Reserve 
divisions chosen for “combat ready” 
strength. The division has had 3,900 
men. Under the Reserve Forces Act 
passed by Congress this year, young 
men may enlist for six months’ active 
duty followed by 74 years in units 
such as the 103rd; by October 131 
Iowans had done so. 

DIVERTING public attention from 
weightier matters, from time to time, 
was the “cracker dry“ campaign of 
Attorney General Dayton Countryman, 
who vowed strict enforcement of Iowa 
liquor laws 

Early in the year he ruled that—con- 
trary to common _ practice—it was 
illegal to keep liquor in a private club, 
or any other establishment, where beer 
is sold. It did not matter who owned 
the liquor, he said. 

His ruling came on the day of a 
special election in Clinton County, to 
fill a vacancy caused by death of Rep. 


(Continued on page 58) 





McGregor's Spook Cave, opened this year, features an underground river boat tour. 


Swea City turned out en masse te 
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welcome Capt. Harold Fisher home from China. 




















Beriloz’s “Requiem” presented by the University of lowa Symphony orchestra under Dimitri Mitropoulos was a major event. 





Arts 











Rodin, Requiem, Rewards 


Full-dress Mitropoulos; undress Balzac & Burgher: 


War novel set 1955 cultural pace. 


redress Civil 


F THE finer pleasures in life, a 
number of fine ones came to Iowa 
or originated in Iowa, in 1955. Events 
belied geography, demonstrating lowa 
is often surprisingly close to Carnegie 
Hall, Broadway, the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and major museums and 
art collections 
In May, the University of Iowa Field- 
house resounded to the massive, seldom- 
Berlioz “Requiem.” The 
baton of Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, directed the performance of 
350 University and community mu- 
sicians in the chorus and orchestra, 
augmented by four small brass choirs 
which joined in Berlioz’ description of 


performed, 
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Judgement Day. All 15,000 seats were 
free. Mitropolous suggested Iowa City 
for his first performance in this country 
of the difficult Mass for the Dead; he 
has taken a keen interest in the career 
of Robert Dixon, 27-year-old conductor 
of the University orchestra, whom Mi- 
tropolous terms “my best disciple” and 
“a valuable artist.” Composed in 1837, 
the “Requiem” score requires such un- 
usual items as a small reed organ and 
bass trumpets. 

Iowa City heard two other outstand- 
ing large-scale performances during the 
year: the “Elijah” by the University 
chorus and orchestra, just before Easter, 
and “The Marriage of Figaro,” during 
the summer Fine Arts festival. Con- 


certs during the season included pre- 
miere performances of compositions for 
orchestra and smaller groups by three 
University staff members, Professors 
Philip Bezanson, Thomas Turner and 
Eldon Obrecht, in April and July. 
fowa strongly supports subscription 
concert programs such as Civic Music 
and Community Concerts, each of which 
report Iowa among their most active 
in 1955. Civic Concert Service com- 
ments that Des Moines has one of the 
largest organized audiences of its sort 
in the country. Among the larger Civic 
Music groups in Iowa this year Civic 
Concerts lists Davenport, Burlington, 
Iowa City, Ottumwa, Keokuk, Shenan- 
doah, Council Bluffs, Carroll, Ames, 
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Fort Dodge and Dubuque. Their 1955 
schedules include such attractions as 
Jan Peerce, Blanche Thebom, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, the Ballet Theatre and St. 
Louis Symphony. 

In 17 cities, more than 15,000 Iowans 
have been enjoying sixty-some Com- 
munity concerts, this year. Among ar- 
tists and groups on this circuit in 1955 
have been Gladys Swarthout, James 
Melton, Alec Templeton, Marian An- 
derson, the Boston Pops and Minne- 
apolis Symphony orchestras. Community 
Concerts serves Cedar Rapids, Clinton, 
Mason City, Waterloo, Algona, Charles 
City, Decorah, Emmetsburg, Estherville, 
Fairfield, Ft. Madison, Marshalltown, 
Mt. Pleasant, Newton, Oskaloosa, Spen- 
cer and Storm Lake. The Sioux City 
Concert Course opened its fall season 
with “La Boheme” by the Charles L. 
Wagner company, in the Metropolitan’s 
English translation. 

Patrons of Wartburg College Artist 
Series heard, early in November in 
Waverly, for their first fall concert the 
Robert Shaw Chorale and orchestra. 

Moving toward a community musical 
program, the Waterloo Symphony Asso- 
ciation and the Waterloo Recreation 
Commission joined forces this year to 
create the unique position of community 
music director. Able to offer a $5,000 
salary for the nine-month season, Water- 
loo screened 50 applicants; selected 
Mathys Abas, 31-year-old Holland-born 
violinist, as director, who will guide de- 
velopment of new projects including a 
junior symphony orchestra. 

Scheduling their usual active seasons 
were symphony orchestras in Davenport, 
Cedar Rapids, Clinton and Des Moines. 
One soloist appearing with the Des 
Moines Symphony, Seymour Lipkin, al- 
so performed the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky piano concerto with the 
orchestra for 4200 Des Moines school 
children, in a morning concert at KRNT 
theater November 21. 

Early in November, the Iowa State 
college 75-member orchestra played a 
five-concert tour of Vinton, Independ- 
ence, Oelwein, Cedar Rapids and Mar- 
shalltown. Three concerts are presented 
each year in Ames under conductor, Dr. 


Alvin R. Edgar. 


THEATER 

Comic aspects of labor-management 
relations in Dubuque became familiar 
to playgoers throughout the country 
this year. through “Pajama Game,” a 
musical adapted from “714 Cents”, a 
novel by Iowan Richard Bissell, di- 
rector of a Dubuque apparel manu- 
facturing firm. In March, while “Pa- 
jama Game” was playing on Broadway 
and on tour, the pajama factory an- 
nounced its closing. Among the people 





who no longer wear pajamas is the 
firm’s president, father of author Bis- 
sell. 

The first theater group off Broad- 
way to present “King of Hearts” was 
the Burlington players who opened 
their fall season with the play in their 
Little Theater on Grove Street, an old 
carriage house. 

Proud of the fact that its schedule is 
carried in “Theatre Arts” under Off- 
Broadway productions, the Des Moines 
Community Playhouse opened its 37th 
season with “Sabrina Fair’. Like the 
Cedar Rapids theater group (which has 
a new downtown “home” this year) the 
Des Moines group placed a good deal 
of emphasis on children’s theater. 

At the Mason City Little Theater, 
Rae Krafft became director this fall; 
was busy on “Good Bye My Fancy” and 
“Cradle Song.” 

Council Bluffs, which now has three 
active non-profit’ civic entertainment 
groups, but no community theater, is 
campaigning to build the Joe W. Smith 
Memorial, honoring a pioneer business 
man and civic leader who died this 
year. In their fourth season, the Chan- 
ticleers, the little theater group, were 
working on “Harvey” and “Laura”. 

University Theater in Iowa City, open- 
ing their season with “The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court-Martial”, boasts one of the 
best-equipped theater plants in Amer- 
ica. In March the theater was the 
scene of the 27th annual Iowa Play 
Production festival. Drama _ groups 
from 75 Iowa high schools and 18 com- 
munity theaters participated. 


ART 


From a Beaux Arts Ball to partici- 
pation in a _ weekly television pro- 
gram, art took the spotlight in Daven- 
port this year. Cedar Rapids artists 
took over 11 booths at the colorful 
Czechoslovakia street fair staged as a 
local symphony benefit. As interest in 
art reached an all-time high in Iowa, 
the attention of the national art world 
focused on Des Moines this fall when 
the American Federation of Arts held 
their annual convention at the Art Cen- 
ter there. 

Addressed by Henry Luce, the gather- 
ing also saw an impressive array of 
works obtained from Midwestern mu- 
seums and private collections. Among 
the statuary assembled were three im- 
portant bronzes acquired by the Center 
in 1955: Honore de Balzac and A 
Burgher of Calais, both by Auguste 
Rodin; Biblical Theme by Jacques Lip- 
chitz. The latter work was presented 
at the close of the American Jewish 
Tercentenary exhibition, a large show 
gathered both from Des Moines and 
outside. 





Albrizio’s " 


Rodin's “Balzac’’, 


Torso”, 


a purchase of ISTC. 


a gift to Des Moines. 
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Director William Hennighaum works with members of 3-year-old Clinton Symphony. 


Additions to other Iowa museums and 
collections this year included ISTC’s 
purchase of a Philip Guston painting 
and an Albrizio sculpture; Coe’s addi- 
tion of a Milton Avery painting, two, 
cubist paintings and a collection of orig- 
inal French posters, the latter given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen Elliott of Cedar 


Rapids. The Davenport Muncipal Art 


Mason City's active little 





Gallery added a permanent display for 
its collection of items from ancient 
Peruvian cultures. 

A personnel addition was made to the 
Simpson faculty when Bent Lane, a 
well-known woman artist took up teach- 
ing duties. The college gave an ex- 
hibition of her work. 

Large shows were held of the works 


theater group hired Rae Krafft as director this year. 











of two prominent Iowa artists, Russell 
Cowles and Grant Wood. The Des 
Moines Art Center assembled 38 oils 
and other works for the Cowles ex- 
hibit. Now a resident of Connecticut, 
he is a member of the famed publishing 
family. The Art Center purchased one 
of his works. The Cedar Rapids Art 
Association honored native son Wood 
in a major show that included many 
locally-owned works seldom seen. 

A spherical dwelling employing new 
methods of construction and leading to 
new concepts of domestic architecture 
was presented at the seventh annual 
Design Exhibition held in May at Uni- 
versity of Iowa. ‘‘Heliotrope House,” 
with variable openings to control sun- 
light at all seasons and all daylight 
hours, was built in the high central art 
gallery by Prof. John Schulze and _ his 
students. 

SUI professors Stuart Edie, Eugene 
Ludins and James Lechay ail had Iowa 
shows this year. The former two at the 
Des Moines Art Center, the latter in 
Cedar Rapids. Ludins and Lechay also 
had one-man exhibitions in New York 
during the year. 

Original prints by Marc Chagall con- 
cluded a busy exhibit year at the Daven- 
port Municipal Gallery which included 
a 30th Anniversary show of 100 con- 
temporary paintings. Shenandoah held 
its Second Annual show, including a 
special exhibit of Syd Fossum’s works. 
A group of interesting Indian sand 
paintings was included on the calendar 


of the Sanford Museum, Cherokee. 
Coe’s displays included the J. S. 
Schramm collection from Burlington 


and the Solomon R. Guggenheim mu- 
seum loan collection, sent for the third 
year. In October the Siouxland Water- 
color Show was held at the Sioux City 
Art Center with artists from six states 
participating. 

The Seventh Annual Iowa Artists 
Show was held at the Des Moines Art 
Center early in the year. Awards were 
given in oils to William J. Mitchell and 
Mauricio Lasansky of Iowa City; to S. 
Carl Fracassini, Mt. Pleasant, and 
David P. Skeggs, Sioux City, in water- 
colors; and to Wallace F. Green, Des 
Moines, in sculpture. 

At the Iowa State Fair art salon, Karl 
Mattern, Des Moines, and James Lechay 
won honors for their oils. Sculpture 
awards went to Thomas Flowers and 
Humbert Albrizio, both of Iowa City. 
First award in printmaking was given 
to SUI professor Lasansky who also 
won prizes at the Sth Mid-America 
Annual at Kansas City and the North- 
west Printmakers Exhibit, Seattle. 

Lasansky pupils and assistants, H. 
Carroll Cassill and Mrs. Jean Kubota 
Cassill, also did well in the prize field. 











other honors, Carroll Cassill 


Among 
had a purchase prize in the Brooklyn 
Museum Annual, a top U.S. show, and 
received the Gold Medal and Guest of 
Honor Exhibition of the Oakland, Cali- 


fornia, museum. 

Other Iowa laurels: Stanley Hess, a 
Drake professor, first prize in the Okla- 
homa Artists Annual in Tulsa; Paul R. 
Smith, State Teachers College, 
several awards and purchases; Ralph 
Haskell, ISTC, at Mid-America Annual; 
John Page, ISTC, a colored intaglio 
purchased by Library of Congress for 
the Joseph Pennell collection; First 
Honors Award for Distinguished Archi- 
tecture, given by the American Institute 
of Architects, to Drake for its new 
dormitories and dining hall. 

With art groups also functioning in 
such places as Fort Dodge, Boone, 
Mason City, Ames, Marshalltown, Wa- 
terloo, Grinnell, Dubuque, Ottumwa, 
Oskaloosa, Creston, Hamburg, Atlantic 
and Osceola, it was indeed an active, 
cultural year. 


Iowa 


BOOKS 

MacKinlay Kantor’s ‘Andersonville’, 
a grim Civil War tale, was selected as 
the November Book-of-the-Month by 
the club of the same name. Other new 
books by authors with roots in Iowa 
published during 1955 were Phil Stong’s 
“Blizzard”, the story of a weekend of 
bitter storm in southeast Iowa in 1954; 
“Eggs I Have Laid” by Meredith Will- 
son; “The little man with the long 
shadow, the life and times of Frederick 
M. Hubbell” by George S. Mills; “Sim- 
ple Truth’, a dramatic novel based on 
an Iowa City murder case, by Elizabeth 
Hardwick; “Journey Into Dawn’, a 
collection of verse, by Grace Noll 
Crowell; “Violent Streets” by Dale 
Kramer; and “There’s A Man in the 
by Harlan Miller. 

Juvenile works include “The Boy 
Who Discovered the Earth” by Henry 
Gregor Felsen; “Animal Masquerade” 
by Ivah Green; “Woody, The Little 
Wood Duck” by Ivah Green and Alice 
Bromwell; “Hearts of Gold” by Cor- 
nelia Meigs; “A Beast Called an Ele- 
phant” by Phil Stong and “Elevator to 
the Moon” by Stanley Widney. 

The Iowa State College Press brought 
out “Contemporary Weaving” by Lulu 
E. Smith (SUI) and Ruth Overman. 
“Middle River Homestead’ was pub- 
lished privately by Ernest A. Smith. 

During the past year, the State Uni- 
Libraries have added several 
notable collections to its holdings. The 
most outstanding include: group of sev- 
eral hundred items on the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871; collection of first edi- 
tions by Galileo Galilei and by his 
supporters and opponents. Another 
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(Continued on page 60) 
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Artist-in-residence at Simpson College, Bent Lane sits before one of her paintings. 


Waterloo’s new symphony director, Mathys Abas, u ife chat with Mrs. F. Loomis. 
































Media 











Closed-circuit TV proved to be a successful teaching venture in an SUI experiment. 





2 Up, I Down, 1 Out 


Plus 9 on base (and beam); that is television’s 


1955 record in communication’s developments. 


N PUBLIC communications, television 
dominated the new developments in 
1955 in Iowa. But other media events 
ranged from a new magazine to fight 
communism in Moslem countries to a 
quarterly which publishes new material 
about the nearly 100-year-old Civil War. 
Telecasting on an ultra high frequency 


Class that students above are watching. 
















(UHF) without a ‘full complement” of 
network shows was just too tough for 
KGTV, Des Moines’ first television 
station. It ceased operations on April 
15. Contributing to the withdrawal was 
the entry of WHO-TV, an NBC affili- 
ate, into the field last year and KRNT- 
TV’s (CBS) July debut. 

Holding on to its equipment, KGTV’s 
management is fighting to use Channel 
11, set aside by the FCC for non-com- 
mercial educational use. Strong pro- 
tests have developed over the proposal. 

High-voltage disaster put another 
station out of business for four months. 
A lightning “blockbuster” hit the an- 
tenna of KQTV, Fort Dodge, on July 
13. It was the first loss of its kind 
paid by the insurance company, which 
reportedly writes coverage on about 
half the towers in the country. Aiming 
for a November return to the ether, 


the station installed a new directional 








antenna to beam its NBC programs 
into areas not reached by WHO-TV. 

Setting something of a record for 
speed, KRNT-TV made its first telecast 
on July 31, less than five months after 
receiving authorization. Its construc- 
tion including extensive remodeling of 
the KRNT Theater building to provide 
an acre of floor space in two stories. 
One unique local program: Russ Van 
Dyke’s weather news given behind a 
transparent map. By reversing the hori- 
zontal scan, the TV camera avoids 
showing the map and figures backward. 

A long-time radio favorite became a 
TV attraction as well this year when 
WHO's Barn Dance Frolic took over a 
television stage. WHO-TV also in- 
augurated the ambitious TV-R.F.D. 

Iowa’s 13th television station, KTVO 
at Ottumwa, began telecasting late 
in October. The station is owned and 
operated by KBIZ, Inc., Ottumwa. 

TV cameras invaded the classrooms 
at the University of Iowa where the na- 
tion’s first test of closed-circuit (not 
telecast) television, as a means of in- 
creasing individual participation in large 
classes, was underway. While 14 stu- 
dents and their professor talked to- 
gether in a Comparative Foreign Gov- 
ernment class, TV cameras followed 
the discussion, watched reactions of 
class members, observed note-takers. In 
nearby viewing rooms, other students 
followed the proceedings on monitor 
sets, joining the discussion through rov- 
ing microphones handled by graduate 
student assistants. Student participa- 
tion often ran as high as 70 percent of 
the entire 87 members. 


A radio personality for 13 years, 
“Josh Higgins” retired from active 
broadcast duty in February. Joe Du- 


mond, president and manager of KXEL, 
Waterloo, and his associates sold their 
interests to a Chicago group headed by 
Egmont Sonderling. 

Five years ago station KCID in 
Spencer planned an Easter Sunday open 
house. Late the night before, fire broke 
out and gutted the building. KCID 
was back on the air in 24 hours; be- 
fore long was operating in a new 
building. This year, as KCID unveiled 
a new 1800-square-foot, two-story addi- 
tion, manager Ben Sanders commented, 
“Woe betides any staffer who makes 
careless motion with a cigarette.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


Iowans had more television and radio 
programs to view and to listen to than 
ever before, but they still were buying 
more newspapers. The state’s 41 daily 
newspapers reported a combined cir- 
culation of 931,000. Non-metropolitan 
members of the Iowa Press Association 
(daily and weekly) reported a two per- 














cent gain in circulation; the Iowa Daily 
Press Association members (39 papers 
outside Des Moines) were enjoying an 
all-time high of 562,836 daily circula- 
tion. Advertising in newspapers hit a 
similar high. 

A greater use of color was apparent 
in the dailies. The Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette, the Davenport Democrat and 
Times and the Fort Dodge Messenger 
added equipment to provide full color 
reproduction. The Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil has had such equipment for two 
years; the Iowa City Press-Citizen and 
Ottumwa Courier have equipment for 
two colors (and black); the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette, Muscatine Journal and 
Sioux City Journal-Tribune have been 
printing one additional color for several 
years. 

Noting the 100th birthday of the 
Davenport Democrat, its staff published 
10 historical sections over a period of 
10 days in October. Subscribers en- 
thusiastically received the unusual tech- 
nique. The Clinton Herald published 
a special edition observing the city cen- 
tennial in June. The Fort Dodge Mes- 
senger, beginning its second century of 
publication this year, modestly planned 
only a special section to observe the 
100th birthday. 

The Oelwein Daily Register, which 
suffered a costly fire during the year, 
rebuilt its plant, business and editorial 
offices, and was busily planning a 75- 
year edition to observe the paper’s dia- 
mond anniversary. 

For originally reporting, and widely 
publicizing, the celebrated Wolf Lade- 
jinsky case, Clark Mollenhoff of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune’s 
Washington bureau was cited for “dis- 
tinguished service” by Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalism fraternity. 

Named as Master Editor and Pub- 
lisher by the Iowa Press Association in 
April were Lloyd O. Brewer of New- 
ton, Kenneth H. Sidey of Greenfield 
and Lawrence B. Watt of Grinnell. 
The awards have been made since 1932. 
Leon S. Barnes, 60, of the Northwood 
Anchor was honored by the National 
Editorial Association for outstanding 
service as state chairman. He began 
working in the Anchor shop at age 16. 

The Bent Cane Award of the Des 
Moines Press and Radio Club was pre- 
sented to David Archie, editor of The 
IOWAN, for the magazine’s “outstand- 
ing contribution to Iowa journalism.” 


MAGAZINES 


In the face of many vicissitudes, an 
earnest Pakistanian was publishing in 
Cedar Rapids the first illustrated 
monthly journal on Islam and Islamic 
affairs ever printed in the United 
Working with only his own 


States. 





meager finances and plagued by illness 
in his family (four children), Abdul 
Naeem faced eviction in Iowa City and 
was unable to pay postage to mail the 
first issue of “Moslem World & the 
U.S.A.” Dorothy Thompson, lecturing 
in the vicinity, learned of his plight; 
subsequently the American Friends of 
the Middle East, of which she is presi- 
dent, came to the rescue. The magazine 
is aimed at fighting Communism in 
Moslem countries. 

The Civil War Quarterly, edited by 
Clyde Walton of SUI’s University Li- 
braries, made a handsome and success- 
ful entry into a mushrooming field. 

Iowa Commerce, monthly news mag- 
azine “for all Iowa business’, appeared 
in July in Des Moines. Editor-publish- 
er is Abe Barron, former Iowa bureau 
manager of International News Service. 
Named editor of Iowa Business and 
Industry, another monthly, was Stanley 
G. Peterson, former deputy state di- 
rector of civil defense. 

Circulation of two Meredith mag- 
azines published in Des Moines, Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming, continued to rise in 1955: 
BH&G to 4,116,000, SF to 1,309,000. 
Over-all company 
reached a new high for the 13th con- 


revenue for the 


secutive year, although net income was 
down slightly. Look magazine, whose 
circulation offices are in Des Moines, 
reported their most successful year. 
Wallace’s Farmer and 
celebrated its 100th anniversary with a 
giant issue of the bi-weekly publication. 
And Caravan, the Hawkeye poetry mag- 
azine, completed its first year at Lamoni. 


Homestead 


Long a radio favorite, lowa Barn Dance Frolic made its video debut on WHO-TV. 






































































Ed Breen ruefully surveys tower ruins. 








The House of Representatives of lowa’s 56th General Assembly hears appropriations chairman, Russell A. Patrick, explain a point. Speake 
d S a 


Public Affairs 


Iowa Faces the Tax of Life 


Higher levies highlighted the legislative session, sparked a tax 


study group AND brought some much-needed umprovements. 


HE Iowa legislator was not a man For two years, the state had been eral Assembly had to find more money, 
to be envied this year. It was going in the hole at the rate of nine somewhere — never a pleasant legisla- 
bound to be an extremely tough session million dollars a year. The 56th Gen- tive task — or cut state services. 
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point. Speaker Arthur Hanson is flanked by reporters. 
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And /ess aid was the last thing de- 
sired by the various organized groups 
which, representing particular segments 
of public opinion, were ready to work 
diligently for better schools, for better 
roads, for a more abundant life for 
farmers, industry, business, wage-earn- 
ers and other potent elements of the 
Iowa economy. 

Many constructive ideas were ready 
for presentation to the legislature. Most 
of them had strong arguments in their 
favor. Added together, they would 
cost the people of Iowa an astonish- 
ing amount of money. 

Awaiting consideration were complex 
matters of school district reorganiza- 


tion, of highway financing, of reap- 
portioning legislative power in line 
with population shifts, of overhauling 
Iowa's entire tax structure. 

Sitting down to deliberate on these 
matters were one woman and 157 men, 
of whom nearly two-thirds had never 
before served as senators or represen- 
tatives. Newcomers and members with 
only one previous session composed 
more than half the legislature. Repub- 
licans outnumbered Democrats 90-18 
in the House; 42-6 in the Senate. 

By late spring the legislature had 
solved, disposed of, or conveniently 
forgotten, most of the knottier prob- 
lems. While the members later haggled 
over their accomplishments, or lack of 
same, and the public slowly reacted to 
the results, new problems forced them- 
selves into the spotlight: a ruckus over 
enforcement of Iowa’s sectionally un- 
popular liquor laws; a cement shortage 
severe enough to hamper the expanded 
highway program; a drought and farm 
price problem 
merit an eight-state conference assem- 
bling five Midwestern governors in Des 
Moines in October. 

WHEN the legislature convened Jan- 
uary 10th there was, for the first time 
in history, no one on the rostrum to 
call the Senate to order. The lieutenant 
governor, Leo Elthon, had become Gov- 
ernor late the preceding year, after a 
highway crash took the life of Gover- 
nor William S. Beardsley. 

Setting itself in motion, the Senate 
asked Frank C. Byers of Marion, its 
senior member, to preside for opening 
ceremonies and the election of a presi- 
dent pro tempore to officiate until the 
inauguration, when Lt. Gov. Elthon 
would be duly sworn in for his second 
term. 

Three days after the session opened 
Leo A. Hoegh of Chariton took the 
oath of office as Iowa’s thirty-third 
governor. With characteristic briskness 
and dispatch, he immediately presented 
to the combined house a comprehen- 
sive and progressive series of recom- 
mendations. 

Commented Sen.. J. Kendall Lynes 
(R-Plainfield), chairman of the 1953 
Senate appropriations committee, “No 
governor in history has presented such 
an ambitious program. He can’t hope 
to get it all enacted into law in one 
session.” 

Among other things, Governor Hoegh 
recommended: 


significant enough to 


® State funds to provide 25% of 
the cost of operating public schools. 

® State gasoline tax to be increased 
to six cents a gallon, “to accelerate” 
the pay-as-you-go highway program. 

® An eight-point safety program, 
including highway speed limits. 





© A five-point labor program, in- 
cluding legalizing the union shop if 
agreed to by management and labor. 

® Increased appropriations for state 
institutions of higher learning to pro- 
vide for expected enrollments. 

© Consideration of a self-liquidating 
toll road, east-west. 

® Many specific items including 
giving the vote to 18-year-olds, legis- 
lative reapportionment, promotion of 
industrial expansion, Korean war _ vet- 
eran benefits, a research 
council, an egg grading law, consoli- 
dation of inspection functions, more 
state funds for paying local school 
taxes on agricultural land, encourage- 
ment of reorganization with 
local control and a continuing study 
of the state judiciary. 

THREE weeks later, the Governor 
went upstairs again to ask a joint 
session of the House and Senate for 
more than 31 million dollars in addi- 
tional state revenue. His askings would 
have raised the total state budget from 
$122,372,000 a year to $146,073,000. 

Nearly nine million was needed to 
balance the existing budget. To that, 
Hoegh asked the legislators to add al- 
most $19 million in various forms of 
aid to public schools and_ increased 
funds for the State University, State 
College and Teachers College. He 
asked $13; million more for state 
institutions (mental health, prisons, 
etc.). And he suggested $2 34 million 
additional for operation of state offices 
and administrative functions. 

To produce the additional money, 
Gov. Hoegh suggested extending the 
state’s 2% sales tax to cover services 
(except health) — a move estimated 
to bring in $20 million; plus six lesser 
revisions such as adding sales tax to 
the special taxes collected on beer and 


legislative 


school 
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New governor Leo A. Hoegh and family. 
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Construction workers lay new paving with concrete, an item in short supply this year. 


cigarettes, a capital gains tax, applying 
the 2% “use” tax to items specifically 
exempt (primarily those used in inter- 
state commerce or not readily obtain- 
able in Iowa), tightening tax loopholes 
and diverting more revenue from state 
liquor sales to the general fund. 

Obviously taken aback by the size of 
the total program, the legislators re- 
sponded with little enthusiasm. In a 
joint statement, the Republican floor 
leaders in the House (Dewey Goode) 
and Senate (Duane Dewel) com- 
mented: “This legislature will not be 
too anxious to levy new taxes.” 


TWO months later — nearly 90 
days into the 100 days the session is 
expected to last — little of the Gover- 


nor’s program had been enacted into 
law, although he had announced he 
would fight for his ideas until the 
moment of adjournment. Much of the 
Republican party’s legislative platform 
likewise remained untouched. 

Contributing to the delay was the 
reluctance of the legislature to come 
to grips with its money problems. 
Senate leaders felt tax and revenue 
measures should precede appropriations. 
The House took the opposite tack. And 
then there was a running feud be- 
tween some members of the Senate 
and the Governor. 

After much backing and filing, the 
Senate finally approved the appoint- 
ment of four new highway commission 
members nominated by Gov. Hoegh. In 
closed session, however, a small group 
of Senators managed to block two of 
the Governor's Board of Regents nomi- 
nees. The Senators objected to board 
member’s espousal of a balance of 
powers in government, particularly in 
reference to the so-called pre-audit 
system. 
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Late in the session Republican state 
headquarters issued a  ‘‘scorecard”’ 
showing how little of its program had 
been adopted. Then Senator Byers 
prepared a resolution to take all bills 
away from the powerful Senate sifting 
committee, (which has the power to 
select bills for consideration by the 
Senate late in the session). Finally 
the sifting committee broke the log 
jam and released 17 important mea- 
sures in one day. 

A couple of weeks later, a similar 
tie-up in the House sifting committee 
was loosened after five first-termers 
broke the official silence expected of 
“freshmen” to complain that House 
Republicans, had not, to date, caucused 
to define party policy. Floor leader, 
Dewey Goode, a 10-session veteran, 
called two caucuses within a week, and 
action in the House proceeded much 
more smoothly. 

DESPITE the original reaction to 
Governor Hoegh’s  146-million-dollar 
budget, the legislature stopped less 
than $10 million short of that figure. 
It expanded services financed by state 
funds by more than $14 million, to 
$136,535,560. And it provided more 
than $22 million a year in increased 
revenue to the general fund. 

In addition, it provided about $15 
million more a year for highway con- 
struction, by retaining a temporary 1¢- 
a-gallon tax voted two years ago for 
improving graveled primary roads, and 
added another 1¢-a-gallon for widening 
existing 18-foot-pavement on the pri- 
mary system. 

The legislators increased the state 
retail sales tax from 2% to 214% over 
the objections of the Governor (to pro- 
duce $1214 million additional a year); 
added sales tax to other taxes on beer 


and cigarettes ($2,800,000); altered 
individual income tax provisions 
($4,200,000) and increased corporation 
income tax from 2% to 3% ($1,200,000) ; 
altered provisions of the use tax, the 
amusement tax on bowling, and insur- 


ance tax on_ foreign companies 
($1,425,000). 
By trimming some appropriations 


nearly two million dollars below their 
previous level the 1955 legislature had 
$16 million at its disposal. 

Two-thirds of the money was de- 
voted to education, one way or another. 
Funds for agricultural land tax 
credits, through which the state pays 
a portion of school taxes on agricul- 
tural land, were more than doubled 
(from $5 million to $1014 million), 
with the hope of paying claims in full. 
The $5 million had been distributed, 
pro-rata, paying about half each claim. 

Nearly $344 million more was al- 
lotted to school districts, raising state 
aid to them from $18,947,000 to 
22,431,500. 


Highway building forges ahead. Diagonal lines: 
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l lines: 


new paving contracts since Jan. 1; 


Institutions of higher learning re- 
ceived $25,715,000 a year, $1,200,000 
less than asked by the Board of Regents. 
Capital askings of $12 million to pre- 
pare for the coming wave of students 
were pared to $4.3 million. 

The only other substantial increase 
was nearly $3 million for operation 
and improvements at the 14 institutions 
managed by the State Board of Con- 


trol. Administrative departments re- 
ceived $599,255 more; an additional 
$650,000 was allotted for homestead 


tax credits, through which the state 
pays a total of 2414 million dollars in 
local taxes on homes occupied by the 
owner. 


Vocational rehabilitation services 
were given a $125,000 increase, the 
largest departmental expansion, per- 


centagewise, in the appropriations. This 
made available an equal amount of 
matching federal funds. 

Largest cut in appropriations was 
public assistance funds administered by 
the State Department of Social Wel- 


reduced 


fare. They $785,000 
with an accompanying ceiling of $175 
on the monthly amount of aid to de- 
pendent children any one family may 
receive. 

THE legislature set up a 
ber committee to study “the adequacy 
and equity of the entire structure of 
state, county, municipal and_ school 
methods of raising revenues and with 
particular concern for distributing the 
tax burden more equally. The 
mittee must report at least 60 days 
before the 
special session, 
likely. 

The legislature also: 

© Created a toll 
with broad pewers to move ahead with 


were 


12-mem- 


com- 


1957 legislature opens; a 


earlier, is consideied 


road authority, 


a cross-state throughway, as soon as 


any neighbor state sells bonds for a 
toll facility to Iowa’s borders: 
® Established the post of legisla- 


tive research director, a full-time posi- 
tion with salary of $7,500 a year 
@ Placed on the 1956 ballot a 26 


million dollar bond issue, to let voters 
decide on a Korean veterans bonus: 
gave Korean veterans job preference 
and a $500 property tax exemption; 

© Completely rewrote Iowa 
tax provisions, bringing them closely 
in line with federal law so the same 
data can be used on both returns, in 
many instances; 

® “Divorced” the agricultural 
tension service from organizations such 
as the Farm Bureau; 

© Provided for medical examination 
and psychiatric treatment for ‘criminal 
sexual psychopaths”; 

© Required the state Board of Pa- 
role to interview periodically and per- 
sonally all  life-term 
have served 15 years, to avoid possi- 


income 


ex- 


prisoners who 
bility of “forgotten men” in the prison 
and reformatory; 

© Extended unemploy- 
ment compensation from $26 to $30, 
and from 20 to 24 weeks, 

© Passed an egg grading law, pro- 

(Continued on page 52) 


maximum 


solid areas: 1955-56 widening program; open lines: amount 24 ft. paving U.S. 6, 30 by end of 1956. 
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U.S. Open champion Jack Fleck is 


greeted by family, crowd in Davenport. 
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lowa Gains New Title 


U. S. Open winner Fleck heads honors 


list of Hawkeye athletes and teams. 


N UNEXPECTED championship, 
a six-quarter football game, a title 
to be bragged about, the lonesome cry 
of the wild goose — or remarkable fac- 
simile thereof — these were among the 
topics of conversation which 1955 
brought to sports lovers in Iowa. 
When Jack Fleck, golf professional at 
two municipal courses in Davenport, 
entered the National Open Golf Tour- 
nament in San Francisco in June, no- 
body paid him much attention. By the 
end of the customary 72 holes of play, 
Fleck had come up in the world, fast. 
His 287 strokes tied the score of Ben 
Hogan, one of golf's greatest competi- 
tors, and forced an 18-hole playoff. 


Des Moines’ new Veterans Memorial Auditorium housed boys’ basketball tourney. 
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In spectacular rounds played under 
the disconcerting scrutiny of 15,000 on- 
the-scene spectators, Fleck turned in a 
three-under-par 69 — the successful bid 
for the United States Open Golf title. 
He is the first Iowan to win a major 
national golf championship. In the 
minds of sports writers, the drama of 
Fleck’s drive to the title made his the 
outstanding sports victory by an Iowan, 
or Iowans in recent years. 

In other golf highlights, Rod Bliss of 
Des Moines won the Iowa Amateur 
championship, Bob Astleford of Omaha 
took the Iowa Open title across the 
Missouri River and Jack Donohue of 
Des Moines won the Herman Sani open. 
Des Moines’ Wakonda Club was host 
to the Trans-Mississippi tournament, 
won by Jim Jackson of St. Louis. Ann 
Casey Johnstone of Mason City won the 
women’s Iowa Amateur title. 

AS FAR as the Wilton Junction 
rooters could see, everything was going 
fine on the football field, the day the 
high school team played West Branch. 
Wilton Junction was ahead, 6-0, at the 
half. Closer to the officials’ desk, how- 
however, someone observed that time 
seemed to have gone mighty fast during 
the first two quarters. He was right. 
The timer had been clocking the quar- 
ters at eight minutes each instead of the 
customary (and regulation) twelve. 

While the officials pondered, the 
bands took over with “half-time” enter- 
tainment. And played on, for 45 min- 
utes, until it was decided to start the 
game over. The last four quarters, and 
official victory, went to West Branch, 
21-0. 

MONTHS after basketball had faded 
from the sports scene last spring, lowans 
still could be heard boasting about the 
University of Iowa cagers. They felt 
they had good reason. Coach Bucky 
O’Connor’s Hawks outlasted arch-rival 
Minnesota in a bitter conference cam- 

(Continued on page 48) 


Boyle. Centerspread: Skating in a 


Opposite: Football field by Keith 
Davenport park, Arthur Langford. » 
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Farms 








How You Gonna Keep ‘Em Down on the 
Farm After They've Seen ‘Paritee’? 


Research developments were the only bright 


spot ina year of below-average crops and prices. 


HIS was a critical year for farm- 

ers in many parts of Iowa. Prices 
paid for Iowa farm products dropped 
to the lowest point in nine years. In 
the driest summer in 19 years, drouth 
cut as much as 300 million dollars 
from anticipated income. In hard-hit 
areas, a new farm protest organization 
appeared as farmers tried to figure out 
what should have been done, or could 
be done, to change the situation. 

The year was not without bright 
spots, though. One of the brightest 
was announcement of a feeding supple- 
ment which in cattle produced increased 
gains up to 19 percent, while reducing 
feed costs as much as 11 percent. 

The sharpest thorn in the side of 
Iowa agriculture was the declining hog 
market. In a state which produces 20 
percent of the nation’s pork, normally 
raising some 20 million pigs each year, 
a seemingly slight shift in hog prices 
can bring big profits or wipe out a 
sizable investment. And the shift in 
hog prices had not been slight. 

In mid-October, hogs were down to 
$14.30 per hundredweight. A month 
earlier, the price was $15.50; a year 
ago it was $18.10. As recently as April 
1954 the price was up to $26.40. Hogs, 
which account for 40% of farm income 
in Iowa, were a big factor in the index 
of prices received by Iowa farmers for 
all farm products, which in mid-Octo- 
ber stood at its lowest point since 
June, 1946. It was no wonder some 
farmers felt the bottom was dropping 
out from under them. 

In some areas of the state feed 
prices were also down, helping to keep 
the production cost of pork in its re- 
lation to selling price. This was small 
comfort to the farmers who ordinarily 
do not buy corn, but raise their own. 
They had put the usual investment into 
seed, fertilizer and cultivation, only to 





Q Winter farm scene, Gordon Adams. 


see a promising early crop suffer from 
hot, dry weather in August and early 
September. Estimates placed Iowa's 
corn crop at 540 million bushels, about 
15 percent and 80 million bushels be- 
low last year, and below the five-year 
average. 

E. Howard Hill, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, esti- 
mated that the crop was perhaps 200 
million bushels less than early pros- 
pects indicated. (Iowa has produced 
well over 650 million bushels in a top 
year.) This meant $300 million less 
income than the farmers might reason- 
ably have expected. 

Southwest Iowa was suffering most 
from the drouth. Emergency credit 
(one year loans @ 3 percent) was 
asked for 11 counties—Woodbury, 
Monona, Harrison, Pottawattamie, 
Mills, Fremont, Page, Montgomery, 


Adams, Union and Shelby—but the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture de- 
cided existing credit channels could 
meet the need, at least through the 
fall. Those channels include banks, 
credit associations, and FHA 5% 
production and subsistence loans for as 
long as seven years. 

It was in southwest Iowa that most 
of the farm protest activity centered. 
Organizer for the movement, known as 
the National Farm Organization, was 
Jay Loghry of Corning. Dan Turner 
also of Corning, governor of Iowa dur- 
ing difficult farming years 1931-33, 
spoke at several of the meetings which 
drew crowds of up to 750 farmers. 

Consequences of the drouth would 
be most serious for farmers who have 
only recently started farming, and have 
had no opportunity to accumulate re- 
(Continued on page 58) 


Farmers gather at National Farm Organization meeting to hear ex-Gov. Dan Turner. 























Hoerner Box Co.'s new $850,000 Keokuk plant with 135,000 sq. ft. floor space was occupied in August. Facilities include a 


260 ft. long machine to make corrugated box material; space for eleven railroad cars and six truck docks inside the building. 
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Rumble and Roar of a Cannonball Year 


You'd hardly recognize the old home 


towns as new schools, homes, offices, factories and 


hospitals help set new building records. 


ONTRACTORS were busily chang- 

ing the landscape and the country- 
side all over Iowa with, what appeared 
to become construction-wise, “the big- 
gest year yet’, topping the records set 
in 1950. 

More work was let in the first eight 
months of 1955 than in the entire year 
of 1954, and 1954 had been a good 
year. (Totals: $190,117,000 for the 
first eight months of 1955; $189,724,000 
in all 1954.) Construction was actually 
up 46 percent over the same period of 
1954, 

In the nine months, January through 
September, contracts awarded for resi- 
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dential building were running two- 
thirds ahead of last year. Buildings for 
non-residential purposes were up 35 
percent. Construction of highways, 
bridges and other “engineering” projects 
was up 43 percent. Business building 
rose 71.6 percent over the first eight 
months of 1954. 

Among the major new landmarks 
appearing on the Iowa scene in 1955: 
A 214-million-dollar hospital in Daven- 
port... a Y.M.C.A. costing half as 
much in Sioux City . . . Des Moines’ 
5\4-million-dollar Memorial Auditori- 
um... the Fisher Governor Company’s 
two-million-dollar office building in 


Marshalltown . . . a two-million-dollar 
Broadway viaduct at Council Bluffs... 
two Cedar Rapids high schools backed 
by a six-million-dollar bond issue . . . 
the new lock facilities at Keokuk cost- 
ing $1314 million . . . a 114-million- 
dollar addition to a Ft. Madison hos- 
pital . . . a multimillon-dollar bridge 
at Clinton a two-million-dollar 
warehouse addition to Firestone’s Des 
Moines factory a two-million- 
dollar patients’ building at the Inde- 
pendence State Mental Health Insti- 
tute . . . the 114-million-dollar Scott 
County courthouse at Davenport . 

a 10-story Telephone Company office 
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building with a $2,000,000 price tag, 
in downtown Des Moines... a 11)4- 
million-dollar medical research build- 
ing at the University of Iowa. 

The year saw million-dollar building 
projects become almost too numerous 
to mention individually. Among the 
more noteworthy ones, completed or 
underway during the year: An eagerly 
welcomed addition to Iowa Memorial 
Union in Iowa City the artistic 
new Masonic Library in Cedar Rapids 

Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 
Co.’s air-conditioned office building lo- 
cated in the growing area just west of 
capitol city’s loop an addition to 
Boone County Hospital . . . Employers’ 
Mutual Casualty office building in 
downtown Des Moines. 

In nine months, Iowa chalked up new 
contracts for $81,852,000 worth of non- 
residential buildings. That was six 
million dollars more than 1954 had to 
its credit; more than 21 million dollars 
above the nine-month total last year. 

A substantial amount of industrial 
building is included in the figure; in 
most cases it was coupled with heavy 
investments in production machines and 
equipment. 

Home building continued to see a 
spectacular rise. Contracts of more 
than $10,000 each actually awarded to 
builders in the first nine months of the 
year mounted to nearly 65 million dol- 
lars, a whopping 67 percent increase 
over $38 34 million at the same time a 
year before. 

Probably the largest single share of 
that $65 million was the $1,400,000 ten- 
story apartment house under construc- 
tion in Des Moines. A project of ver- 
satile builder Arthur Sanford, the air- 
conditioned structure is devoted to 
large apartments designed for well-to- 
do middle-aged and elderly couples who 
want enough room to accommodate 
visiting children and grandchildren. 

With that outstanding exception, resi- 
dential building was concentrated on 
private homes. More than 5000 build- 
ing permits were issued in Iowa for one- 
family dwellings, in the first half of 
1955; only 153 for buildings accommo- 
dating two or more families. The single- 
family dwellings accounted for 97% of 
the total residential valuation. 

People who buy and build new 
homes are “accepting the style ideas 
they see in magazines,” one architect 
summarized. ‘There is more use of 
‘natural’ materials such as brick, stone 
and wood interiors; less use of plaster 
and ‘artificial’ finishing materials.” 

Swelling the volume of “engineering” 
work was a_ record-breaking $5414 
million for highway contracts ($40 
million for primary roads, $1414 million 
for secondary roads) awarded by the 





State Highway Commission. It is the 
first time in at least a generation that 
more than fifty million dollars’ worth 
of constrution has been ordered by the 
state; the first time ever that such a 
large amount was accomplished from 
pay-as-you-go funds. 

At the end of nine months, 240 miles 
of new all-weather surface (better than 
gravel) had been built on the primary 
system; 44 miles had been resurfaced 
and 242 miles had been widened to 24 
feet without resurfacing. More than 
187 miles of this work was completed 
in three months, after a special 1¢ per 
gallon gasoline tax that went into effect 
in July was provided for that purpose 
by the 1955 legislature. Nearly 280 
miles of widening was under contract 
early enough to be completed in 1955. 

Three of the largest single engineering 
projects underway in Iowa in 1955 were 
the 1314-million-dollar project which 
will give the barge traffic a new lock 


at Keokuk (to be completed in 1957), 
the 56-foot wide Broadway viaduct in 
Council Bluffs and the new $614 mil- 
lion bridge over the Mississippi River at 
Clinton. 

Throughout the state, public build- 
ings were reflecting advanced design, 
forward-looking concepts of public 
services. A case in point is the new 
National Bank of Des Moines, opened 
during the summer. Located outside 
the loop for easy automobile access, it 
provides drive-in teller facilities; to 
passers-by its streamlined facade pre- 
sents the time of day in electric-light 
numerals. A number of downtown 
banks earlier installed drive-in and 
sidewalk teller windows. 

Looming bulkily against the down- 
town skyline in Des Moines, the Veter- 
ans Memorial Auditorium which cost 
$514 million and was dedicated in 
May, is now Iowa’s largest entertain- 
ment center with capacity for 15,000. 





January through September 
Residential 

Non-residential 

Engineering (highways, etc.) 


TOTAL (for first nine months) 
Total 12 months 1954 





*includes contracts of $10,000 and over 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS* AWARDED IN IOWA 
(F. W. Dodge Corporation ) 


1955 1954 
$ 64,921,000 $ 38,798,000 
81,852,000 60,474,009 
69,467,000 48,293,000 





$216,240,000 $147,565,000 


$189,724,000 








New Sutherland power station near Marshalltown has 60,000 kw. installed capacity. 
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sembly plant of the John Deere Waterloo factory. 


Alcoa announced 5 Davenport plant additions, including a $15.2 million foil mill. 








The Vermont marble Masionic Library 
in Cedar Rapids, heralded as “the out- 
standing event in Iowa masonry this 
century” is a rewarding study for ad- 
mirers of design, proportion and sym- 
bolism. One series of 54 stained-glass 
panels extends three stories high. 

Occupied this summer was a three- 
story plus penthouse, air-conditioned 
two-million-dollar building, housing 
offices and laboratories of the Fisher 
Governor Company at Marshalltown. 
In the same city, Iowa Electric Light 
and Power added a 60,000 kilowatt 
power station this year. 

Financed by a $144 million bond 
issue, a courthouse with the top floor 
air-conditioned for the courts was under 
construction in Davenport. 

A new building providing modern 
quarters for 500 patients at the Inde- 
pendence Mental Health Institute was 
ready for occupancy this fall. 

Six hospital projects, representing an 
investment just short of $6 million in 
private and federal funds, will have 
been completed during the current year. 
Among these were — 

© first hospital section ever built in 
Iowa for care of chronically ill persons, 
at Mercy, Davenport 

® Corydon’s $454,000 34-bed Wayne 
County Hospital 

® $114 million addition for Sacred 
Heart, Ft. Madison 

® University Hospitals, Iowa City, 
half-million-dollar project, improving 
rehabilitation facilities for polio vic- 
tims and emotionally disturbed children 

® $698,248 21-bed addition, St. 
Josephs-Mercy at Centerville 

© equipment costing $75,000 for Ma- 
rengo’s previously constructed hospital. 

Federal funds totaling over $314 
million, provided under the Hill-Burton 
act, were alloted to four other projects 
begun during the year. These include— 

® Newton’s new $480,000 addition 

® $1 million expansion and remodel- 
ing for Boone County Hospital 

© medical research building at Iowa 
City to release space for University 
Hospital’s cramped outpatient service 

© addition and improvement for 
Henry County Memorial Hospital in 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Hospital expansions which have been 
financed entirely by private funds in- 
clude — Lutheran Hospital at Fort 
Dodge, Mason City’s St. Josephs-Mercy, 
Allen Memorial Hospital in Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls’ Sartori Memorial Hospital, 
Decatur County Hospital at Leon, At- 
lantic Memorial Hospital and conver- 
sion of former tubercular section for 
psychiatric services at Broadlawns Polk 
County Hospital in Des Moines. 

Here and there across the state, his- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Graphs Go Crazy 


While farm income is down, 
business chalks up a sensational 


year in paradoxical Hawkeyeland. 


OWA business this year presented a 

good object lesson in the proverbial 
wisdom of having a finger in many pies. 

Here was a foremost farming state, 
ordinarily one of the top three states in 
terms of farm income and farm spend- 
ing, in a year beset with serious farm 
problems of drought, falling farm prices 
and tighter farm credit. 

Yet nearly every index of wholesale 
and retail trade showed a strong up- 
ward trend. 

Here was a state with usually tran- 
quil labor relations, in a year which 
saw an uncommon number of work 
stoppages and disputes as organized 
labor pushed toward its announced goal 
of a “guaranteed annual wage.” 

Yet employment, including manu- 
facturing, showed a strong, steady trend 
upwards. 

Apparently Iowa, with its economic 
eggs distributed among a good many 
different baskets, was in condition to 
weather life’s ordinary-size upheavals, 
even though they meant lower profits or 
even hardships in individual lines. 

State taxes which indicate the volume 





Modernistic 61-bed addition for Fort Madison's Sacred Heart Hospital. 
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Interior view of new Cedar Rapid’s plant for Square D Co. 


of retail business in the state showed a 
continued climb, setting records even 
before new rates voted by the 1955 
legislature became effective. For the 
first time in history, more than $14 
million was collected in 2% sales taxes 
for an April-May-June quarter. Sales 
tax was running about five percent 
ahead of last year, the tax commission 
commented, and probably would see a 
larger increase later in the year, even 
discounting the additional 14% 
became effective July 1. 

Sales of new motor vehicles stood 15 
to 20% higher at the end of a six-month 
period, tax returns indicated, and prob- 
ably would average 10-15% ahead of 
1954 at the year’s end. 

Department stores, food stores, gen- 
eral merchandise stores and most trades 
and services continued to show an in- 
crease in sales volume. Department 
store sales, for example, were running 
7 percent ahead of last vear, during the 
first half of 1955. 

The pinch of lower farm prices and 
non-existent factory paychecks 
likely to turn up eventually in fewer 
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Davenport's Mercy Hospital new chronically-ill wing. 


purchases of furniture, refrigerators, 
farm machinery and other “durable 
goods” which hard-pressed families can 
do without more easily than clothing, 
food, or even automobiles. 

Household appliances was one of the 
few categories in which sales were low- 
er (—7.6%) at the halfway mark, this 
year than last. 

Purchasing power in Iowa continued 
to grow. Both the size and number of 
paychecks earned in 1955 were running 
well ahead of the year before, and with 
undisturbed conditions, probably would 
have matched some of the high 1953 
totals. 

In September, non-farm employers in 
the state reported 639,150 persons on 
their payrolls, in records submitted to 
the Iowa Employment Security Com- 
mission. It was an improvement over 
the earlier months in the year; in April 
615,950 were employed, and that was 
the second highest April level on record. 

According to the Iowa _ Business 
Digest non-agricultural employment 
was down in only one area in com- 
parison with last year — jobs in trans- 
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New $6.5 million bridge over the Mississippi at Clinton will be 4,160 feet long. 





lowa’s Masons striking new library-administration-museum building in Cedar Rapids. 






























portation and public utilities declined 
0.5 percent. Government employment 
went up 4.6 percent and mining and 
quarrying jobs grew by 5.7 percent. 

Manufacturing occupied 166,550 
workers in September. While manu- 
facturing employment has run well over 
170,000 under pressure of defense orders 
in recent years, it also has dropped 
down in the 140,000’s, with the last 
decade. Observers felt that if several 
thousand workers on strike during the 
reporting week had been on the job, 
instead, 1955 might well have bested 
some 1953 records. 

Higher hourly pay and a slightly 
longer work week put more money in 
the pockets of manufacturing employees 
in 1955 — $74 a week, on the average, 
in the first half of the year. 

Iowa household and business con- 
tinued to use more electric power, more 
telephones, more gasoline, more air 
transportation. Banks were handling 
8% more money, bank check trans- 
actions were up 11 percent over same 
eight- month period last year, savings 
and loan associations were setting new 
records, sales of life insuraace con- 
tinued to grow. 

By the end of September, the number 
of telephones in use in Iowa had grown 
to 932,275 — 597,275 in the Bell sys- 
tem, and 335,000 in independent com- 
panies. It was a gain of 22,192 since 
January 1 in the 154 cities served by 
Northwestern Bell. Air transportation 
was up about 10 percent over last year. 
There were approximately, 5000 persons 
a month traveling east-west across Iowa 
by air; about 3000 going north-south. 
Use of air freight and air express was 
increasing nearly every month. 

Life insurance sales were up more 
than 15 percent, at the halfway mark 
in 1955. It appeared certain the 16 
Iowa life insurance companies would 
have well over a billion dollars of Iowa 
business in force by the end of the year, 
and would easily pass the five-billion- 
dollar mark in total business in force 
throughout the country. 

Life insurance in force in Iowa by all 
companies stood a good chance of top- 
ping the $5 billion mark, before the end 
of the year, also. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, 573 Iowa corporations were formed 
for profit — more than the 570 in- 
corporated in 12 months of 1954. There 
were fewer non-profit corporations this 
year than last, and slightly more out- 
of-state corporations taking out Iowa 
papers. 

Iowa made a net gain of 809 new 
corporations, through September (new 
firms, less cancellations, dissolutions, 
etc.) compared to a net of 970 for all 
of 1954. 
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EXPANSION 

Bolstering the strength of business in 
Iowa this year was a substantial in- 
dustrial growth. Most spectacular was 
a 52-million-dollar series of expansions 
announced by Aluminum Company of 
America for its Davenport works. 

Alcoa was not alone. In the first 
nine months of 1955, Iowa saw 32 
manufacturers move into the state, 
while 22 existing ones were expanding. 

Some 4,560 additional job oppor- 
tunities (carrying combined pay of 
$1314 million a year) were created by 
these moves, it was computed by the 
Iowa Development Commission, the 
state’s industrial promotion agency. 

During the full year of 1954, thirty- 
one new industries set up shop in Iowa, 
calling for 1,650 employees. In 34 of a 
year in 1955, the 32 newcomers said 
they would need about 2,000 workers. 

Fully aware of the jobs, payrolls, 
resulting retail business and future 
growth which manufacturing  enter- 
prises bring into Iowa, its represent- 
atives from the Governor on down 
have been busily “‘selling’’ the state's 
advantages to industrial executives. 

When Procter and Gamble purchased 
options on industrial land at Iowa City, 
Gov. Leo A. Hoegh traveled to Cin- 
cinnati with 15 Iowa City businessmen 
to encourage the company to decide on 
Iowa. P&G subsequently decided to 
build a six-million-dollar plant in the 
University city. The plant will em- 
ploy 200 in making shampoo, tooth- 
paste and home permanents; will be 
completed late in 1956. 

When International Resistance Co. of 
Philadelphia circularized six Midwest- 
ern states, seeking information about 
suitable locations for a new plant, the 
Iowa Development Commission con- 
tacted all Iowa cities of the desired size, 
compiled preliminary data on each, and 
sent salesman Ron Hallock to Philadel- 
phia with 13 brochures under his arm 
to discuss the situation. 

Iowa, the first state to answer Inter- 
national’s request and the only state to 
make an organized presentation, got the 
plant. International Resistance moved 
into a building in Burlington which had 
been constructed after the war, and 
later vacated, by the manufacturers of 
Miehle Presses. The new company, 
largest manufacturer in its field, 
operates seven plants; will employ 300 
to 500 at Burlington. It is the largest 
newcomer to Iowa during the first three 
quarters of 1955. 

Fort Madison was happy to get a new 
$500,000 annual payroll, in September. 
Crandon Enterprises of Chicago bought 
the Hinde & Dauch paper mill, which 
had closed this summer, and will spend 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000 con- 
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lowa’s first bank, the Council Bluffs Savings Bank, founded as Baldwin and Dodge 
Bank by Gen. Grenville Dodge in 1856, ran a series of ads this year illustrating... 
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. the river city's history from Lewis and Clark through the Transfer Building's 
role as western terminus of the railroads (above) to the new Broadway viaduct. 































































verting it to a wood pulp paper mill. 
It will be a market for Iowa pulp wood. 

Other new plants included six manu- 
facturers of fertilizer. They are: 
American Nitrogen Corporation, Da- 
kota City; Tiger Chemical Co., Onawa; 
Vorhes Chemical Corp., Charles City, 


Continental Fertilizer Co., Nevada; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Estherville; Lenox Fertilizer Corp., 


Lenox. An expansion by the H. D. 
Campbell Co. at Strawberry Point in- 
volved installing a liquid fertilizer 
plant in its farm hatcheries. 
The industries established 
1955 in Iowa, through September: 
Gamble-Edwards Mfg. Co., Burling- 
ton; W. D. Caldwell Co., Ft. Madison; 
Micro-Switch Co., division of Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Co., (100- 
150 employees) Independence; Ideal 
Manufacturing Co., Oelwein; Red Dot 
Foods, Inc., Ottumwa; Dobbins Mfg. 
Co.; (150-300 emp.), and Titus Metals 
Corp., Waterloo; Morton Packing Co., 
(expanding to 450 emp.) Webster City; 
Modern Homes Corp., (over 120 emp.), 
Ottumwa; Hanson Silo Co., Lake View; 
Royal Register Co., Bettendorf; Dairy 
Moderne, Inc., Onawa; Ready-Mix, Inc., 
Cresco; Northern Missouri Stave Co., 
Albia; Walnut Groves Products Co., 
West Liberty; Costigan Ready-Mix Co., 
Waukon; Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. 
(processing plant), Toledo; Randy’s 
Frozen Meats, Boone; Laminated Pin 
Co., Forest City; Chudwick Mi!lwor';, 
Clinton; Rome Concrete Materials 
Corp., Rome; Aalfs-Baker Co., Sheldon; 
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Original “Pajama Game” factory, H. B. Glover Co., which closed this year as seen 


Collins Radio Co., (150 emp.) Ana- 
mosa branch plant; Plant-A-Picture Co., 
Clinton. 

ALCOA 

Iowa received a verbal bouquet to 
accompany the impressive expansion by 
Alcoa. I. W. Wilson, president, said 
the new facilities were located at the 
Davenport works because of fime co- 
operation the company has received 
there, the area’s good geographic lo- 
cation and the “fine type of em- 
ployees” available. 

New equipment being installed at 
Davenport included: A mill to finish 
100-inch-wide, cold-finished aluminum 
sheet — wider than has ever been avail- 
able before, $5 million; a series of special 
furnaces, $1 million; an 8,000-ton air 
force “stretcher” to flatten heavy alum- 
inum plate, over $10 million; a 106-inch 
hot mill, widest ever designed and 
built for the aluminum industry, $20 
million; eight aluminum foil mills, over 
$15 million. 

The hot mill will virtually double 
sheet and plate production capacity at 
Davenport. The “stretcher” may be 
completed by late next year; other 
projects will be underway until well 
into 1957. New construction will add 
1114 acres to Alcoa buildings; 1,000 
employees to its present 2,100. 

National Oats Company, with a 
major plant at Cedar Rapids, became 
the world’s largest processor and dis- 
tributor of popcorn October 1, when it 
took over operation of two Wall Lake 
popcorn plants. 





in an early photograph from the files of the Bissell family which owned the firm. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. at Cedar 
Rapids expected to increase production 
and employment by 50 percent with a 
$1,800,000 expansion begun in August. 
It involved several new buildings and 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
new equipment and tools. 


Development of a serious cement 
shortage during 1955, and announced 
plans for 700-some miles of highway 
widening in 1956 brought response 
amounting to more than six million 
dollars from three cement producers 
in Iowa. Penn-Dixie, in West Des 
Moines, is increasing production by 
71% with a new kiln and electrical 
precipitators, in a $414 million pro- 
gram. Hawkeye-Marquette in Des 
Moines announced a_ $1,750,000 ex- 
pansion adding 400,000 to 500,000 bar- 
rels to its 1956 production. At Linwood 
(Davenport) Dewey Portland Cement 
Co. is reactivating two 175-foot kilns 
shut down since 1951, will boost pro- 
duction to 450,000 barrels annually. 

Louden Machinery Co. at Fairfield 
has announced a $114 million ex- 


pansion. Others during the year: 
Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, 
$33,500. H. J. Heinz Co., Muscatine, 


300x350’ bldg. Corn Processing Div., 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, four-story 
addition to dextrin building. Maytag 
Co., Newton, 30,000-sq. ft. addition to 
porcelain enameling dept., plant 2. 

McGregor Electronics, Inc., McGregor, 
new transformer assembly line and 
$26,000 in equipment. Agricultural 
Products Corp., Highview, increased 
storage capacity, and a new 10,000-ton 
plant in west-central Iowa. Lennox 
Furnace Co., Marshalltown, construction 
joining present buildings. Eagle Signal 
Corp., Davenport, renting 23,000 addi- 
tional square feet, plus parking area. 
Hawkeye Steel Products, Waterloo, 
$250,000 building. Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, $141,000, smokehouse and 
curing facilities. Waukon Cooperative 
Creamery, $250,000, milk-drying plant. 

Automation and guided missiles came 
forcefully upon the Iowa business scene 
in 1955. Opened in September was the 
new Square D plant in Cedar Rapids, 
which was expected to employ between 
400 to 500 in manufacture of auto- 
mation components for the company’s 
industrial controller division, plus other 
electrical devices. 

Attitude and spirit of the em- 
ployees at Solar Aircraft Company’s 
Des Moines plant helped the company 
secure a contract for fuselages for 
Hughes Aircraft’s “Falcon” air-to-air 
guided missile. “Our bid was not the 
lowest,” commented Des Moines man- 
ager Alexander Black, ‘‘but interest and 
enthusiasm shown by our employees 
was one of the decisive factors reported 
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highway and street system, three new bridges, sewage dis- 


posal system, rebuilt waterworks and vast improvements on the Des Moines River including a 95-acre lagoon in a 400-acre 


recreational area in the heart of the city. Flood protection will be one result. 


by a Hughes survey team.” Falcon 
fuselages are expected to be in pro- 
duction at Des Moines before the first 
of the year. 

In a dramatic proxy fight, a 39-year- 
old Chicago businessman and his sup- 
porters in March won control of Auto- 
matic Washer Co. of Newton from its 
previous management, headed by Frank 
Breckenridge, president. New chairman 
of the board is Charles E. King. In 
June, King revealed merger of Auto- 
matic and Washer-Dryer Corp., Skokie, 
Ill., giving Automatic the Bendix Home 
Appliance patents owned by Washer- 
Dryer. Home office of the Skokie firm 
was to be moved to Newton. 

Late in the summer, merger of two 
other Newton firms, the Vernon Co. 
and the Advertising Novelty Co., was 
announced. They will operate as the 
Vernon Co. 


THE “NEW” 


Familiar Iowa names continued to 
gain more widespread fame, during the 
year. John Morrell & Co. of Ottumwa 
acquired a Philadelphia meat packing 





plant, John J. Felin & Co., adding 
approximately 750 employees and an 
important segment of the eastern mar- 
ket. Morrell introduced a new boneless 
roll type ham, packaged with flat or 
square ends to provide uniform slices 
from end to end; reported it as a 
“superlatively successful” product. 

Electric utilities continued to expand 
their interconnection facilities, making 
generating capacity of many plants 
available to help meet peak demand 
elsewhere. Late in October, Iowa Pub- 
lic Service Company put into use a 
new $830,000 substation and 161,000- 
volt transmission line. Part of a power 
grid serving more than 200 communi- 
ties in northern Iowa and part of 
South Dakota, the new station com- 
pletes an 8 million dollar grid system 
between Sioux City and Waterloo. 

In Fort Madison, the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company introduced two new low- 
priced items, a desk set with ‘“TIPdip” 
pen and the Fineline ballpoint desk set. 
The Maytag Co. at Newton turned out 
its 9-millionth washing machine. Col- 
lins Radio Co. at Cedar Rapids closed 





Part of ambitious plan is already in effeci. 


a million-dollar order with United Air 
Lines, for airborne VHF equipment pro- 
viding 360 static-free channels and re- 
placing 50-channel equipment. Collins 
also was scheduled to build one of the 
world’s largest privately owned micro- 
wave communications system, a million- 
dollar project for Continental and Sin- 
clair Pipe Line companies, linking 27 
points between Ponca City and Okla- 
homa. Equipment was to be built at 
Collins’ Dallas plant. 

Universal Engineering Corp. in Cedar 
Rapids shipped early this spring one of 
the largest hammermill rock crushers 
ever made in the United States, a 120- 
ton mill and feeder requiring two rail- 
road cars for its journey to Penn-Dixie 
Cement Corp. at Petoskey, Mich. 

In September, an era of transporta- 
tion came to an end. The last inter- 
urban electric passenger service in cen- 
tral Iowa — one of four in the U. S. — 
made its final run between Fort Dodge 
and Des Moines. Fourteen passengers 
— seven on passes — went along for 
the final ride. 

(Continued on page 50) 















Rel igi0n 


Beauty & Building 


EAUTY invaded religious news this year when Carol 

Morris, Miss Iowa of 1954, was chosen to reign over the 
first Christian Bowl football game at Murfreesboro, Tenn., as 
“Queen of American Sportsmanship”. A Drake sophomore 
from Ottumwa, Queen Carol’s duties included a two-week 
speaking tour of church youth groups. 

The Iowa supreme court, late this year, was pondering the 
question of whether or not a divorce decree can properly 
specify the religion of a child involved. Two years ago Gladys 
M. Lynch of Clarion was granted a divorce from Francis L. 
Lynch and given custody of their child, Richard, with pro- 
vision that he “be reared in the Roman Catholic religion.” 
This summer the former husband went to court and obtained 
a conviction of contempt. District Judge Harvey Uhlenhopp 
(himself a Protestant) decided Mrs. Lynch “is intentionally 
raising the child as a Protestant,” despite her previous agree- 
ment to the decree. Mrs. Lynch appealed on grounds of con- 
stitutional rights to a free exercise of religion. 

Noting its tenth year of activity was the Iowa Council of 
Churches, which now included 2000 churches of 14 denomi- 
nations and approximately 650,000 members. 

Adding a director of Christian education, Stanley L. Hunt, 
to the staff this summer, the Council engaged in a survey of 

Drake weekday religious study programs throughout Iowa. As a 
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A severe, abstract-inspired decor highlights Sons of Jacob Synagogue, Waterloo. Dedicated this summer, First Reformed Chal ay Pej] 
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result of court decisions in other states in recent years, many 
communities have shifted from school-hour activities to after- 
school classes, Hunt reports; in too many instances the pro- 
gram is much like that of Sunday School or youth groups. 

The “released time” program in the Dubuque diocese 
brought an unusual sight in Buchanan and Delaware Coun- 
ties this fall. Four members of Our Lady of Victory Mis- 
sionary Sisters came into the area to teach classes at Delhi, 
Hopkinton and Winthrop. Their “modern” garb includes a 
bonnet veiled only in back, and revealing the sister’s hair at 
the sides; their missionary training includes automobile tire- 
changing, since the sisters drive their own automobiles.  Sis- 
ter Mary Imelda, superior of the Victory Noll sisters in Delhi, 
comments, “I've only had to finish the job once. Some help- 
ful person always seems to come along.” 

For the third time in a year, the Carter Lake Airport Drive- 
In theater was placed off limits to Catholics in July, by 
Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan of the Omaha Archdiocese. 
The 90-day “suspension” resulted from scheduling of ‘Son 
of Sinbad.” Theater owners protested the film bore the mo- 
tion picture industry’s Production Code Authority approval, 
unlike the two pictures causing previous bans at Carter Lake, 
“French Line” and ‘The Moon Is Blue.” 

New Methodist ministers were told they should strive to 
make the gospel intelligible to the average man, at the Iowa- 
Des Moines Conference in June. Warned Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley to the 500 delegates: “The church walks the thin 
knife-edge of brainless emotionalism and a sterile intellectual- 
ism.” Instructing ministers ordained at the conference, Bishop 
Ensley said, ““We must know what we mean, project it and 
dramatize it. The gospel must be preached not only with our 
lips but with our lives.” 

Elected president of the 500,000-member National Council 


(Continued on page 60) 





1 Chat at Pella cost a half million dollars, has space for diverse activities. 


Unique tower crowns St. Timothy's Methodist in Cedar Falls. 





Waterloo’s First Evangelical United Brethren cost $275,000. 






_ _ 


The Methodist Church of Pocahontas is done in modern Gothic. 


Sioux City’s Morningside Lutheran Church has severe exterior. 
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Cue’s new language laboratory permits 





Education 




















a lesson to be piped to one or all students. 


Students, Students, Everywhere 


While school building tries to 


keep pace with enrollments, edu- 


cators make strides in teaching. 


Grinnell’s new president, Dr. Howard 
R. Bowen, wife inspect their new home. 


EANING into a soundproof booth, 
| Coe College student speaks into 
a microphone, pronouncing the un- 
familiar syllables and inflections of a 
foreign language. Recording equip- 
ment connected to the headset he 
wears enables him to “play back’ and 
listen to his own speech. At the mas- 
ter console in the same room, his in- 
structor can tune in at will on any of 
the students working in booths along 
the laboratory walls. Using the “oral’’ 
techniques in Coe’s new $10,000 lan- 
guage laboratory, the student will com- 
plete two years of language study in 
one year at the Cedar Rapids college. 

Twenty miles to the northeast, in 
Red school No. 3, the “three R’s’” have 
been taught for more than a century. 
Two of the district's 14 pupils are 
grandchildren of men who studied in 
the one-room Linn County schoolhouse. 
This year, as in 311 other Iowa school 
districts, sentiment was overruled by 


economics. Red school No. 3 closed its 
doors at the end of the spring term; 
this fall the children joined 1000 others 
attending Coggon or Central City con- 
solidated schools. There now are 2,949 
one-room rural elementary schools op- 
erating in lowa. A year ago there were 
3,261; five years ago, 4,628; twenty 
years ago, 9,018. 

As Red school No. 3 bowed to 
changing conditions, plans were under- 
way in western Iowa for the formation 
of the largest school district, geograph- 
ically, in Iowa. In eastern Crawford 
County and western Carroll County, 12 
neighboring school districts, which had 
been operating three 12-grade schools 
for the benefit of slightly more than 
500 pupils, combined their assets and 
school responsibilities. When the plan 
becomes effective next summer, Arcadia 
and Vail schools will handle elementary 
grades; centrally located Westside 
school will become the high school. 
Ar-We-Va is one of 67 reorganizations 
being considered by voters this fall. 
During the previous school year, 73 
proposals were approved; 20 failed at 
election. In the last four years, Iowa 
voters have combined more than 700 
school districts into 186 reorganized dis- 
tricts with an average (median) of 400 
pupils each. 

A janitor took on a new and some- 
what tedious job in Waterloo this fall, 
but he didn’t mind a bit. In Waterloo’s 
new $31!4-million West Senior High 
School, the main entrance opens into a 
central hall as wide as a concrete high- 
way and as long as one and a half city 
blocks. If he moves right along, a man 
with a six-foot duster can sweep the 
hall in thirty minutes. 

Waterloo’s new school is one of al- 
most innumerable educational buildings 
going up in Iowa. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction estimates 
there is 20 or 25 million dollars’ worth 
of elementary and high school building 
in Iowa this year. 

As Thanksgiving drew near, 21 
Iowans were packing their suitcases for 
a trip to Washington, D. C. and the 
White House Conference on Education 
called by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. They took with them the re- 
sults of deliberation by 99 county con- 
ferences and a statewide meeting called 
by Governor Leo A. Hoegh, in which 
citizens and professional educators tack- 
led such problems as obtaining and 
keeping good teachers, school buildings, 
finance and organization, maintaining 
public interest in education and what 
schools should be accomplishing. 


COLLEGE BOOM 


This fall the rush was on to Iowa’s 
institutions of higher learning. A total 








of 40,493 students have enrolled at the 
i8 colleges, universities and junior col- 
leges. The increase in enrollment over 
the previous year was 4,389. 

Enrollment figures from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Iowa State College 
show an increase of over 800 for each, 
with more than 9,000 students on each 
campus. Iowa State Teachers College 
enrollment climbed to 3,020, a jump of 
{00 and only 63 short of the all-time 
high in 1948. There isn’t an empty 
bed in Drake University’s Des Moines 
dormitories, although new buildings 
added 585 spaces, less than two years 
ago. In addition to 2,792 students in 
eight colleges, Drake noted an all-time 
high in its adult education Community 
College. At Morningside College in 
Sioux City, the student body has grown 
from 736 to 920 — nearly 200 in one 
year. 

For the first time, the prospect of 
limiting the number of enrollments at 
the state institutions of higher learning 
was discussed this year by the governing 
Board of Regents. 

“In no sense is this a desire to de- 
prive anyone of a college education,” 
explained Board President Dwight G. 
Rider of Fort Dodge. “It’s a practical 
problem coming from physical limita- 
tions.” 

At Iowa State College in Ames, a new 
dormitory of simplified construction 
using precast concrete panels, was 
rushed to completion in time to accom- 
modate 164 undergraduate women in 
September. 

Completed this year at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa was Parklawn, the first 
permanent building for student family 
housing, which added 53 apartments to 
the 698 barracks-type temporary quar- 
ters which, for the past 10 years, have 
served married SUI students. Under 
construction at the University are ad- 
ditional dormitories, financed through a 
self-liquidating system, which will house 
over a thousand students. 

A million-dollar addition to the 
Union, financed by the students, was 
finished during 1955. Likewise athletic 
income was used to provide an office 
building in front of the Iowa field- 
house, affording convenient ticket-buy- 
ing facilities, physical education offices 
and classrooms. 

Two sections of a new laboratory 
campus school have been completed at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. The high school section was 
occupied in September. 

Hastening to accept their share of 
responsibility for educating the oncom- 
ing generation, the independent colleges 

- three with new presidents — have 
chalked up an impressive amount of 


(Continued on page 49) 
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lowa State coeds enjoy the lounge of new Westgate Hall, a pacesetter in dormitories. 
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Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), left, the Rev. Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., flank Dr. Millard G. Roberts at his Parsons inauguration. 


New West High School in Waterloo opened this fall. It is located on 40-acre tract. 
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LD BONES RAISE RUCKUS 


Archaeology and Atoms share spotlight with test- 


ing and medical developments in field of science. 


T looked like an interesting summer 

to R. J. Ruppé, University of Iowa 
anthropologist, as he directed excava- 
tion of an Indian “living area’ on Mill 
Creek near Cherokee. Painstaking dig- 
ging revealed five definite house floors, 
evidence of “ceremonial” cannibalism 
and a depth and variety of cultural 
material comparing favorably with 
some of the best sites previously ex- 
cavated in the American Southwest, in 
Ruppé’s opinion. 

But the real excitement didn’t begin 
until the week before his Mill Creek 
fieldwork was to end. Sixty miles 
south, Asa Johnston of Turin, gravel 
pit operator, came across a human 
skeleton apparently preserved from the 
ice age, possibly 10,000 years ago. Ruppé 
hastened to the site where Johnston 
had been removing earth for a con- 
struction fill. 


Subsequently, three other human 
skeletons were found. If authenticated 
by carbon 14 tests as specimens of 
Early Man, they will rank among the 
most important findings in the New 
World. Johnston’s pit also yielded 
bones of bison, prehistoric horse, deer, 
camel and elephant. 

Some of the country’s most eminent 
anthropologists, geologists and archae- 
ologists descended upon Turin (pop. 
160) to inspect and assist in removal 
of the specimens. Human skeletons 
were moved to the University of Iowa; 
prehistoric animal bones were being 
studied by W. D. Frankforter, director 
of Tiel Sanford Museum, Cherokee, 
co-sponsor of the Mill Creek project 
and the Turin excavation. To Johnston 
and Monona County Coroner S. N. 
Anderson go enormous credit — for 
keeping hands off the “find” and wait- 


lowa Eye Bank, which opened this year at SUI with help of funds from lowa Lions, 


is discussed by Dr. A. E. Braley (center), Lions Ted Hunter and Clark Caldwell. 






























ing for experts to do the digging. 

At about the same time in August, 
an Iowa State College scientist was 
telling the Atoms-for-Peace conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, how to make 
high-purity uranium metal—a_ basic 
material for atomic energy production 
—on a large scale and at low cost. Dr. 
F. H. Spedding, director of the Jnsti- 
tute for Atomic Research and of the 
Ames Laboratory of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Dr. 
H. A. Wilhelm, associate director who 
presented the uranium method, were 
invited to participate in the 72-nation 
conference; a third paper from the 
Ames Institute was placed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The nation’s first Institute of Agri- 
cultural Medicine was established at 
the University of Iowa September 1, 
with the aid of a $109,000 grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation. Publicly pro- 
posed in April by Dr. Norman B. Nel- 
son, dean of the University college of 
medicine, the Institute will conduct re- 
search into diseases transmitted be- 
tween animals and man, skin diseases 
resulting from contact with plants, 
agricultural chemicals and impurities 
in food, and into preventive farm 
medicine. 

Among other research grants to the 
University: $10,000 from the U. S. 
Department of Interior for exploratory 
work on new and cheaper methods of 
“desalting’” salt water. Prof. Karl 
Kammerer, head of chemical engineer- 
ing, thinks it is possible to filter out 
dissolved salts and other minerals, 
leaving fresh water suitable for irri- 
gation and other consumption. Such a 
method would also be useful in large- 
quantity “softening” of hard water. 

A revolutionary test-scoring device 
invented by E. F. Lindquist, director of 
the Iowa Testing Program, went to 
work early in 1955 scoring Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills. Scoring as many as 
1,400 tests per minute, the “electronic 
brain” will free thousands of teachers 


(Continued on page 50) 








We lowans are mighty proud 


Cw) of our New Look! 





East ...North... South... West 





any direction you go in lowa you 


will find new factories . . . com- 
mercial and public buildings . . 
schools . . . churches . . . homes 


. .. all symbols of the progress of 
Hawkeyeland. 








lowa Builders join the entire citizenry of the ‘Tall 


Corn State" in congratulating the Executives, Board- 
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members and all others charged with the responsi- 
bility of making the decisions about building ... 
whether new structures, rebuilding or modernization. 


We say ... Well Done! 
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Build By Contract 


MASTER BUILDERS OF IOWA 


A Chapter of the 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


Office-Plan Room 110 Hubbell Bldg. 
asst Des Moines 

















Sports 
(Continued from page 28) 


paign, to earn the Big Ten champion- 
ship, Iowa's only major one of the year. 

Taking Iowa jerseys into National 
Collegiate Athletic Association play for 
the first time, the Hawks went on to 
win regional competition and finish 
fourth in final playoffs at Kansas City. 

Two perennial attractions moved in- 
to roomier quarters when Des Moines’ 
new Veterans Memorial Auditorium 
was completed in time to accommodate 
the boys’ and girls’ state high school 
basketball tournaments in March. 

Before a record crowd of more than 
15,000, the Goldfield girls wrested the 
state title from favored Holstein, 53-51, 
in an overtime period. A similar ca- 
pacity crowd saw Ames beat Iowa City, 
64-38, for the boys’ championship. 

KEOKUK and Dubuque, among the 
first cities in the Midwest to welcome 
organized baseball as it expanded west- 
ward years ago, won championships in 
minor leagues in 1955. 

Baseball again was one of the most 
popular high school sports. Des Moines 
Lincoln won the spring title from Cor- 
with, 5-1; Valley of West Des Moines 
beat Calamus, 2-0, for the summer 
championship and Tracy defeated Dy- 


sart, 5-2, for the fall hardball title. 

MORE interest than usual was shown 
in track and field competition, with 
record entries in almost all meets, in- 
cluding the state championships. In out- 
door state track prep meets, Ames won 
the Class AA title; Valley of West Des 
Moines was first in Class A; Lake City 
won its fourth Class B title and Iowa 
School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs 
took the Class C championship. Indoor 
meet winners were Ames, Class AA; 
Clarinda, Class A; Lake City, Class B, 
and Elliott, Class C. 

University, college and high school 
track and field stars made their usual 
assault on records in the 46-year-old 
Drake Relays at Des Moines, and 
when the two-day carnival was over 
the collegians had beaten ten of the 
meet’s records and the Iowa preps had 
set a half-dozen marks. 

Among the new records set was one 
in the 480-yard high hurdle shuttle 
relay by the State University of Iowa 
team of Les Stevens, Tom Ecker, Don 
Peterson and Jack Mathews. The 
Iowans skinned hurdles in 59.2 seconds 
to beat a record which had stood eight 
years. More than 17,000 saw the clos- 
ing events in which the Oklahoma 
Aggies, back in Des Moines after 
three years of competition in the rival 
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It takes skill, in- 
terest and effort to 
build vital parts 
for airplane en- 
gines which will 
carry men far past 
the speed of 
sound. 


Solar takes pride 
in the individual 
and the collective 
ability of its crafts- 
men. 
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HEAT RESISTANT 
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Penn Relays, dominated the Relays, 
winning four of them. 

THE CALL of the wild goose was 
strong in Missouri Valley, on October 
2, when hunters gathered to decide the 
world goose calling championship. Clar- 
ence Faulk of Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
edged out Don Drusprup of Missouri 
Valley for the title. Earlier, Carl Zieg- 
lowsky of Washington won the state 
duck calling contest. 

DESPITE dim prospects for another 
Big Ten championship in gridiron com- 
petition, football interest took an un- 
mistakable upswing as the college sea- 
son progressed. In 1954 Hawkeye 
Coach Forest Evashevski presented 
“armchair quarterback” sessions, includ- 
ing game movies, comments and dia- 
gramming of plays, on two television 
stations. For the 1955 season, this serv- 
ice was enlarged to a chain of five 
stations. 

On weekends when the Hawks played 
at home, Saturday traffic surged to- 
ward Iowa City. A traffic jam created 
by one-way traffic around a highway 
widening and resurfacing project de- 
layed some spectators past game time 
and generated so many complaints, the 
highway commission subsequently halt- 
ed Saturday construction work in the 
area. One contractor estimated a 
$10,000 loss to his firm; the commission 
felt public good will more important. 

At Iowa State in the meantime, Vince 
DiFrancesca’s Cyclones in an_ other- 
wise rather discouraging season beat 
the University of Missouri (20-14). 

IN August, Drake University was re- 
turned to membership by the Missouri 
Valley conference. Drake’s athletic 
council had voted, last spring, to re- 
join. Drake will participate in spring 
sports in 1956, in basketball beginning 
with the 1956-7 season and will sched- 
ule conference football for 1958. 

CHANGING its policy of fixed 
dates for the opening of various hunt- 
ing and fishing seasons, the State Con- 
servation Commission announced this 
year that all seasons will begin on 
Saturday. Previously, openings some- 
times conflicted with holidays such as 
Armistice Day (now officially Veter- 
ans Day) or fell on Sunday, bringing 
complaints from veterans’ groups, 
churches and other interested organi- 
zations. 

As the state’s third deer season ap- 
proached, a drawing became necessary 
to apportion the 6,000 available li- 
censes among 7,000 applicants. It was 
the first time interest had been so 
widespread. It also was the first time 
there was statewide open season, and 
the fee was reduced from $15 to $10 
for a 21-day archery season and three 
days of shooting. 
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Education 
(Continued from page 45) 


expansion. The newly inaugurated ad- 
ministrators include: Dr. John A. Fisher, 
who had served as president of Buena 
Vista College since the summer of 1954; 
Dr. Millard G. Roberts of Parsons; and, 
Grinnell’s new leader, Dr. Howard R. 
Bowen. 

Simpson College has invested more 
than a million dollars in three projects 
in the last year; a dormitory housing 
123 men and a student activities center 
have been completed. 

Dedicated during 1955 at Drake Uni- 
versity were Medbury hall, new home 
of the school of religion, and a student 
meditation chapel. Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity students at Fayette are enjoying 
a $50,000 student recreation building. 
A $250,000 dormitory for 54 women 
was scheduled for completion before 
Christmas. Construction has _ been 
started on a third building at Upper 
Iowa, the Colgrove-Walker Memorial, 
expected to cost between $250,000 and 
$350,000. 

At Waverly, Wartburg College 
passed the $2,000,000 mark in con- 
struction since 1948. This fall stu- 
dents are using a $375,000 Memorial 


Union, including dining and _ recre- 
ation facilities and a chapel. Construc- 
tion is underway on a $235,000 fine 
arts building. 

Buena Vista College in Storm Lake 
just finished renovating the gymnasium, 
and has underway a $300,000 dormitory 
project to house 116 men next fall. 
Parsons College in Fairfield will break 
ground next spring for two dormitories, 
to accommodate 118 men and 110 wo- 
men. Waldorf College in Forest City, 
which this fall dropped grades 11 and 
i2, becoming a two-year junior college, 
opened a new dormitory for 60 women 
in October. Plans are underway to 
spend $200,000 to improve the facilities 
of Ludwig Library at Central College. 

At Mt. Vernon, Charles L. Horn, 
president of the Olin Foundation, helped 
dedicate a new $636,000 dormitory 
housing 182 men and announced an- 
other $750,000 grant, for a four-story 
library-social center. The $1,350,000 
total is the largest donation from one 
source in Cornell’s 102-history. Also 
completed at Cornell this year was a 
$100,000 student health center, pro- 
vided by the wills of Francis and Wil- 
liam Ebersole. Under construction is 
a small chapel, a $25,000 gift from 
George and Sarah Allee of Newell. 


Graceland, a junior college, which 
has added a new building every year 
since 1950, completed a $400,000 science 
building this fall. 

On nearly every college campus in 
Iowa, 1955 saw construction underway, 
long-term developments planned and a 
wary eye kept on the calendar for the 
even greater tide of students coming. 





lowa’s Coming Events 











DECEMBER 
Thru Jan. 8—Dig This Iowa Clay, 
DM Art Center 
Thru 4—Annual Quad-City Artists 
Exhibition, Davenport Museum 
1-30—Marc Chagall Original Prints, 
Davenport Museum 
Thru 5th—Long zone pheasant season 
Thru 15th—Quail season 
Thru 16th—Duck, geese season 
Thru 18th—Grant Wood — Exhibit, 
Cedar Rapids Art Association 
10—Santa Lucia Festival, Stanton 
17—Santa Claus Circus Day, Ma- 
rengo* 
JANUARY 
13—-Winter Carnival, Lake View 
* Tentative 





ONE-WAY TRIP 
























It will pay you to look into the 
new Maytag Automatic as this 
lady is doing. What she is seeing 
is only half of Maytag’s famous 
Double-Spin Tubs that keep dirt 
out once it is washed out. 

Here's how it works. One tub 
inside the other, they spin to- 
gether, forcing dirty wash water 
through the 936 holes of the 
inner tub into the outer tub. 
There heavy dirt, sand and sedi- 
ment is flushed down and away— 
dirty water is forced up, over and 
away. It’s Maytag’s one-way trip 
for dirt... out! 





Watch 


FOR DIRT 


ONE TUB FOR THE CLOTHES, 
ONE TUB FOR THE DIRT 


And Maytag does so much 
more for you: exclusive Water- 
Level Control can save up to 9 
gallons of hot water per load... 
Delicate Fabrics Cycle gives syn- 
thetics a gentle 5-minute wash, 
rinse and dry... fully automatic 
yet fully flexible operation lets you 
change any cycle at any time. Im- 
portant, too, it’s most dependable: 
more Maytags have been built 
than any other brand! 

If you agree that $3.50 a week 
is little indeed to pay for freedom 
from washday, see your Maytag 
dealer now. The Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa. 


AUTOMATICS 


Maytag Automatic Washers in White, Pasteltone Green or Yellow 
(matching Automatic Dryers, gas or electric) 
“Navy Log” Tuesday nights on CBS-TV 
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IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 


DES-MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 



















PEOPLE CAN APPLY FOR 
60 to 80 LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us send you complete information about Old 
American's $1000 old line legal reserve life insurance 
policy. No one will call on you. Handle entirely by 
mail. Just send name, address and age to Dept. L1265M 
OLD AMERICAN INS. CO., 1 W. 9th, K. C., Mo.~ 

















CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS- UNDERWRITERS 


GENERAL MARKET AND IOWA SECURITIES 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 








Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 


DUSORB 


makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drep a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








We Print the lowan... 
All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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Construction 
(Continued from page 36) 


toric landmarks were disappearing, 
making room for a changing way of 
life. Ome of the most publicized was 
the passing of old Highland Park Col- 
lege, in northern Des Moines. In recent 
years the buildings had been occupied 
by the controversial University of Law- 
sonomy. After involved litigation and 
the death of founder Alfred Lawson, 
the buildings were razed. The site will 
be developed into a_ three-and-a-half 
million-dollar shopping center. 

In downtown Des Moines, the Hotel 
Plaza, once host to Theodore Roosevelt, 
was purchased for future expansion of 
the Central National Bank. It has been 
torn down and is expected to be re- 
placed by a parking lot or ramp. And 
in Chariton, the picturesque, long-empty 
Mallory mansion has been razed, to 
make room for a development of small- 
er homes. 


Business 


(Continued from page 41) 


A FEW CLOUDS 

In midwinter, a spectacular fire 
burned out half the big Sargent & Co. 
feed manufacturing plant in the capitol 
city. Damage was estimated at more 
than half a million dollars; the com- 
pany planned to rebuild. In September, 
a major fire damaged the 75-building 
Cudahy packing plant at Sioux City, 
which had closed earlier in the year. 

The Maytag Company, largest manu- 
facturer of washing machines in the 
world, was closed by a bitter strike in 
September and October. Among the 
issues was the goal of a ‘guaranteed 
annual wage” and union shop. Neither 
of these points was in the contract ap- 
proved by the workers on November 
6th which did grant an average raise 
in pay of 15 cents an hour. 

Other companies suffering shutdowns 
were the Albertson Company at Sioux 
City, which subsequently announced it 
would move part of its operation; West- 
ern Tool & Stamping Co. in Des 
Moines, for the first stoppage in its 18- 
year-history; Ideal Manufacturing Co. 
at Oskaloosa, the first strike in 25 years; 
and Armstrong Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. in Des Moines, settled late in Octo- 
ber after nearly a month’s negotiation. 

There was widespread talk about a 
merger between two of Iowa’s major 
railroads, the Milwaukee and the North 
Western. Stockholders of the Milwau- 
kee road learned of merger studies un- 
derway in March. Ina the fall, Union 
Pacific trains which historically used 
North Western tracks through Iowa 


were diverted to Milwaukee trackage. 
Railroad trainmen were protesting the 
shift, complaining that it presaged a 
merger for which permission had not 
been requested. 
THE PUSH 

Among eager Iowa communities, 
which have been forming development 
groups and planning local improve- 
ments to sell their own individual assets 
to prospective new industries, were: 

® Council Bluffs with 112-acre de- 
velopment project underway, $175,000 
revolving fund; 

® Burlington with a $10,000 reward 
posted for suggestions leading to ‘cap- 
ture’ of industrial prospects involving a 
new 1000 payroll; 

® Davenport with its Industrial 
Development Co. which has announced 
a $300,000 subscription drive and plans 
to develop a 131-acre site with four- 
lane highway; 

® Clinton's group which raised 
$255,000 to develop ‘Manufacturing 
Meadows’; 

© Dubuque with its long-range pro- 
gram for plans to spend $2 million in 
tax revenue for harbor and river front 
development as well as providing 110 
acres of industrial sites. 





Science 


(Continued from page 46) 


from red-pencil drudgery, and can be 
put to other computing services. 

Wendell Johnson, renowned Univer- 
sity of Iowa speech pathologist, edited 
a 472-page volume, “Stuttering in Chil- 
dren and Adults: Thirty Years of Re- 
search at the University of Iowa” pub- 
lished in September. 

Six members of the Iowa State Col- 
lege faculty earned scientific recogni- 
tion bringing them awards totaling 
$4,500 in 1955: 

Dean R. M. Hixon of the Graduate 
College, winner of the first Charles F. 
Spencer award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in agricultural chemistry (gold 
medal, $500), administered by Kansas 
City Section of American Chemical 
Society; Dr. Pearl Swanson, for tfe- 
search in applied nutrition and experi- 
mental foods, Borden Award (gold 
medal, $1,000); Prof. Floyd Arnold, 
the DeLaval Extension Dairyman 
award (gold medal, $1,000); Dr. Har- 
vey Diehl, for outstanding work in 
analytical chemistry, $1,000 award 
from the Fisher Scientific Company; 
Dr. Norman Jacobson, professor in 
charge of dairy nutrition, and Dr. 
Robert S. Allen, assistant professor of 
chemistry, the $1,000 Nutrition Coun- 
cil Award of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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When you’re wrangling for customers in Iowa, the 
16 stations of the Tall Corn Network in Iowa 
serve not only all of Iowa, but as the contour map 
above indicates, an area more than twice as great. 
(Two markets for the price of one). And the 
Tall Corn Network’s sixteen stations effectively 
merchandise and promote your campaign in every 
“neighborhood” of this great farm community 
more thoroughly than any single medium pos- 
sibly could! 


the Tall Corn Network (contour 
lines not shown on map), represent- 
ing many additional [Illinois and 
Missouri counties. 


The Tall Corn Stations serve a Primary audience 
of 4,765,000 people with a collective income of 
$7.4 billions, of which over $5.5 billions is spent 
in local stores. (If this were said of a large 
metropolitan area, we could add that it is the 
third largest in the nation, exceeded only by New 
York and Chicago.) Per capita income and retail 
sales per family are well above the national aver- 
age! One of the richest markets in the world. 


COSTS COMPARE FAVORABLY AND ONE ORDER TAKES CARE OF EVERY 
DETAIL OF PLACEMENT. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF 


IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
333 No, Michigan 
State 2-7494 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Ave. 
Plaza 1-3366 


LOS ANGELES 
2330 W. 3rd St. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 





SAN FRANCISCO 
57 Post St. 
Sutter 1-5568 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NW Bank Bldg. 
Lincoln 5689 


DALLAS 
F-U Life Bldg. 
Prospect 3723 


ATLANTA 
508 Glenn Bldg. 
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Public Affairs 
(Continued from page 27) 


hibiting sale of “nest run” or “current 
receipts’. 

The 56th General Assembly did not: 

® Reapportion its membership, to 
give larger counties larger representa- 
tion; 

@ Enact 
school district reorganization; 

® Legalize the union shop, or alter 
the requirement that a worker’s spouse 
union 


“incentive” measures for 


must agree to “checkoff” of 
dues from paychecks; 


® Establish highway speed limits; 

® Abolish sale of cold beer by gro- 
cery stores, eliminate merchandising 
stamps, legalize _liquor-by-the-drink, 
give the vote to 18-year-olds. 

SEVERAL significant bills, including 
constitutional amendments for reap- 
portionment and the 18-year-old vote, 
were approved by one house of the 
legislature, but ignored or voted down 
in the other. Some people regard this 
as half a victory. 

Others, cynically, observe, “Iowa has 
a two-house legislature that is really 
one house with two faces. When an 
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Koss Construction Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


HIGHWAY CONTRACTORS SINCE 


1914 























‘undesirable’ bill has strong public 
support, one house will pass it with 
assurance the other will kill it.” 

The two houses agreed on 337 meas- 
ures in the 111-day session. Governor 
Hoegh vetoed only one, a last-minute 
bill permitting dried skim milk to be 
labeled “nonfat dry milk,” despite al- 
lowable 114% fat content. Fluid milk 
dealers objected. 

Looking back on the session, Gov- 
ernor Hoegh concluded the legislators 
had acted favorably on “85 percent of 
my recommendations.” 

PARTICULARLY interested in im- 
proving the state’s old and narrow 
highways, Governor Hoegh announced 
a 1000-mile widening program to be 
completed in 1955 and 1956. 

Using a method pioneered during 
the last two years, of securing quick 
widening by laying 3-foot strips along 
the edges of suitable 18-foot paving, 
the program would widen more than 
one-fourth of the existing 18-foot high- 
way on the primary road system. 

As soon as the additional 1¢ gasoline 
tax was assured, the Highway Commis- 
sion began to award contracts. Work 
scheduled for completion this year, plus 
the “pioneer” strips, was expected to 
convert 300 miles of 18-foot road to 
24’. 

The widening is the first stage of 
modernization, the Commission em- 
phasizes. The roads concerned will 
later receive a new surface and wider 
shoulders. (Roads which contain ser- 
ious problems of sight distance, curves, 
poor alignment, or extreme age are not 
being widened, but must wait for re- 
building. ) 

Iowa pioneered this year in a similar 
approach to the problem of narrow 
bridges. An ingenious plan broadens 
the driving area from 20 to 30 feet; 
makes use of existing substructures and 
much of the superstructure, and re- 
sults in a made-over bridge at half the 
cost of a new one. Sixty bridges 
were placed under contract for widen- 
ing this year; 57 more are slated for 
1956. 

In September, a harrassing cement 
shortage really began to plague high- 
way construction work. The constant 
growth of all kinds of construction, 
plus an “open” winter which enabled 
building to continue late and eliminated 
the usual stockpiling period in the ce- 
ment industry, made cement a scarce 
commodity in many areas. 

Interstate bridges caused more activi- 
ty this year than ever before in the 
history of the Commission. Among 
other things: 


® In February, contracts were 


awarded for 114 million dollars worth 
of work to 


rehabilitate the Black 
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Hawk bridge over the Mississippi at 
Lansing which has been out of com- 
mission since 1945. 

® With the Missouri River now run- 
ning under the “dry land” bridge near 
Onawa, No. 165 was extended to carry 
traffic to it. 

IOWA’S long-hoped-for toll road 
came closer to existence in October, 
when Illinois sold bonds for the first 
193 miles of an east-west toll highway. 
Bonds for a segment reaching to Rock 
Island may be offered within six 
months. When that occurs, Iowa may 
proceed with financing its Davenport- 
Council Bluffs road. Iowa’s Toll Road 
Authority planned to be ready; it de- 
cided to select before the first of the 
year an investment bank (or bankers) 
to handle its bonds. 

Energetically tackling the problems 
of preserving life on the highways, 
Governor Hoegh appointed Clinton 
Moyer of Marion as commissioner of 
public safety; encouraged him to de- 
part from traditional procedures as 
necessary. 

Moyer took office on Friday, before 
the July Fourth weekend. When holi- 
day highway deaths rose to 16 by Mon- 
day, July 4, Moyer approved a two-day 
speed limit (60 m.p.h. daytime, 50 
m.p.h. nighttime) ordered as an emer- 
gency measure by Patrol Chief David 
Herrick. 

The same weekend, nine highway 
patrolmen took to the air in nine 
planes and two helicopters flown by 
National Guard pilots to spot trouble. 
Planes were used again, successfully, 
over Labor Day weekend. 

IN numerous avenues, administration 
took a firm hand this year. For ex- 
ample, for the first time in its existence 
the Tax Commission took legal action 
against persons who failed to file state 
income tax returns. 

It was, simply, that the Commission 
finally had reduced the handling of 
thousands of returns to the point 
where it could effectively check its in- 
formation against other sources of tax 
information. Seven suits were filed, 
in Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, Ft. Dodge, 
Des Moines and Davenport. All de- 
fendants were wage-earners; none 
owed much more than $100 for the 
year in question. But the Tax Com- 
mission felt it had picked up $750,000 
from people who observed the action 
and hurried to pay taxes they had 
‘overlooked’. 

BUSY helping families remove the 
need for public assistance (or avoid it 
in the first place) was the state Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 
April, the division closed its records on 
the 10,000th disabled person it had 
helped to independence. Of 651 per- 


sons successfully rehabilitated in 12 
months ending June 30, welfare agen- 
cies had referred 177 for help, 134 had 
been receiving public assistance, and 
196 were severely disabled. 
ADMINISTRATION of state funds 
involved operating a very substantial 
investment business. As reserves held 
in trust for payment of Iowa state em- 
ployees’ retirement benefits continued to 
grow, State Treasurer M. .L. Abraham- 
son found himself custodian of some 
$75 million, this year. (Funds dis- 
bursed by his office far outshadow 
that figure; see the total state budget.) 


The retirement funds differ from 
most of those controlled by the state, 
in that they may legally be invested in 
industrial bonds and other non-govern- 
ment securities. The $4434 million 
worth of investments, which are earn- 
ing more than 3% interest, include 
such gilt-edge names as Alcoa, Stand- 
ard Oil, Shell Union Oil, AT&T, Con- 
solidated Edison and General Motors. 

In addition, more than half a mil- 
lion dollars has been invested in 
Farmers Home Administration loans, 
and is helping 41 farmers purchase 
the land they operate. 
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Affiliated Companies 
206 CENTRAL NATIONAL BUILDING 
PHONE 4-6863 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








The Mason City 
Brick and Tile Company 
ASON CITY, IOWA 


M ° 
554 Builders Exch. Bldg. 433 Endicott Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. i 


The Des Moines 
Clay Company 
DES MOINES, |OWA 
The Ottumwa 
Brick and Tile Company 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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Clay Products Company 
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it. Paul, Minn, 


PH. GA 7-221 
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At Dana community Christmas program, Santa Claus (Guy Hamil ton) 


When Christmas (¢ 


Produced bh, JOY 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago the citizens of Dana in Greene 

RICHARD WILSON County found their churches could no longer hold the 
crowds wishing to attend their Christmas programs. With 

an eye on their new school building, they decided to have 

a community-wide Christmas celebration. Today the pro- 

gram has grown into an event that involves the whole 


people make a community. 
hewspaper oreal Senior boys trim giant Christmas tree donated by P. Lowery. 


Meet Richard Wilson, for 22 years chiet 
of our Washington bureau, and a Pulitzer 
prize winner. 

Washington-wise Wilson, skilled at 
bringing a complex news picture into 
focus for Iowa readers, is one big reason 
hundreds of thousands prefer our news- 


papers. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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ry 


y Hamil ton) talks to Raejean Paulson among a sea of children’s excited faces. 


1s Comes to Dana 


iced bh JOYCE BULL 


Teams of men visit every home in the school district for 
° donations to pay for the treats. The big tree, which reaches 
1 to the gym ceiling, is donated by a local farmer and trimmed 
e by the senior high school boys. All the children enter into 


the elaborate program brought to a close with the traditional 
Santa Claus. 


wv 


(Continued on next page) 


Boys give part of program before crowd of 600 in school gym. 

















Introducing the THERMO-FAX 


Newest, 
Fastest, 
Cleanest 
way to do 
Copying Work 
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BRAND { 


COPYING MACHINE 
FINISHED COPY IN FOUR SECONDS 


Here’s a new completely DRY process for making copies of letters, 
requisitions, work orders, invoices, card records, newspaper and 
magazine clippings. In fact, almost any type of documents. 





At last, here’s a copying machine that employs no chemical 
solutions of any kind: generates no offensive fumes. No negatives 

- ho transparencies required. You have finished copy in Four 
Seconds. Finishes copy faster than you can feed a letter in a 
typewriter. 


A product of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
Distributed exclusively in Iowa by 


Ask for free descriptive literature 


KOCH BROTHERS 





PRINTERS — STATIONERS — BOOKBINDERS 
OFFICE OUTFITTERS — BUSINESS MACHINES 
3rd to 4th on Grand. Phone 4-4224 











SERVING IOWA and the MIDDLE WEST SINCE 1894 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


STANDARD FACE BRICK* NORMAN FACE BRICK* 


Textured or Smooth Face in red In both Red and Buff Color 
and buff. Standard size or Ranges. Modular. 
Standard Modular on special SCR FACE BRICK* 
orders. ne as Buff Color Ranges. 
ROMAN FACE BRICK* ys 
Vertical Cord Textured of FACE TILE* 
Smooth in Red Color Ranges. Smooth as well as Textured— 
Modular. 2 Face Sizes. 
ACOUSTILE 
ROCK FACE ROMAN Sound Absorbing, Red Color 
In Red and Buff Color Ranges. Range in Textured. A good 
Modular, surface to paint. 


*Denotes Textured Stipple-Matt 
NOTE: We can supply most of your brick and tile requirements 
from either of our two factories—or through jobber lines in 
certain territories. 
FREE: Illustrated Brochure of our items in which you 
are interested will be sent on request. 


















1OWA SALES OFFICE AND WAREHOUSES 
101 HWORTH ROAD « DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sold in Carloadagr Truckload Quantities. 
eo Prices on Request. 
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WHEN YOU'RE IN A HURRY 
TO GET THINGS DONE— 
De Your Speeding 
by Long Distance 
FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 
IT's FAST — SURE — LOW IN COST 


You can travel by telephone from 
any place in lowa to any place in 
the U.S. for $1.75 or less on a 
3-minute station-to-station call 
nights after 6 and on Sundays. 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CALL BY NUMBER 














AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Soilar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames, 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. U.S. 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 
DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m, 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ti] 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ‘til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheons 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 








Christmas in Dana. . . 


” 


Recital of “Now I lay me down to sleep. . . 





The Lord’s Angel (LeRoy Anderson) appears before shepherds. 


Tableau (below) depicts Mary (Dixie Hamilton), 
Joseph (Arnold O'Neal), angels in manger. After 
show, Mearle Tonkinson passes out treats (right.) 
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100 
YEARS AN IOWAN 





COMPLETE COMMERCIAL BANKING 


WHAT MAKES A STRONG BANK 
WITH AN ENVIABLE LONGEVITY? IT IS 
THE CONFIDENCE OF ITS CUSTOMERS. 
THE COUNCIL BLUFFS SAVINGS BANK 
WISHES TO THANK ALL THAT HAD A 
PART IN MAKING ITS FIRST 100 YEARS A 
SUCCESS. AND IT IS OUR EARNEST 
DESIRE AND AIM FOR THE FUTURE TO 
CONTINUE TO GROW AND PROSPER AND 
TO SERVE OUR CUSTOMERS AS WE HAVE 
IN THE PAST. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


























Protection and Control 
Day and Night 


® Security against ever-present hazards that 
can damage or destroy property, cause losses by 
theft, or injure persons is a function you can assign 
to PAGE Fence with confidence. No matter which 
of 3 metals or 8 basic styles you choose you'll get 
quality that is controlled from raw metal to com- 
pletely erected fence. Phone or write for full 
information, with cost estimate. No obligation. 


DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


421-S. W. 4th Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone 4-2101 
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News 
(Continued from page 17) 


William N. Judd. Normally Repub- 
lican territory, Clinton County elected 
a Democrat to fill the vacancy. 

Clubs which had used the “locker” 
system of permitting members to keep 
liquor on the premises hastened to 
turn in their beer permits. Railroads— 
which ordinarily lock up club-car liquor 
supplies while crossing “dry” Iowa— 
worried about their legal status. The 
legislature hastened to pass a “key 
club” bill restoring the status quo, and 
allowing the storage (but not the sale) 
of liquor in establishments where beer 
is sold. 

Undeterred, the attorney general con- 
tinued raids on taverns and other pub- 
lic places which possessed federal retail 
liquor dealer stamps. He found him- 
self in sharp conflict with some county 
authorities over the legal question in- 
volved. Upon occasion, he called in 
peace officers from other counties to 
conduct the raids. 

AN Iowa farm woman who reared 
six children and became a leader in 








Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insur- 
ance, you are interested in what makes 
rates go up. Auto insurance costs are 
set by accidents which happen—never 
by those prevented. The careless, reck- 
less, accident-prone driver helps raise 
the rate on your automobile insurance 
as well as on his N 

The jury which awards excessive 
amounts raises your insurance costs— 
and their own. 

Aute insurance premiums paid by you 
are placed with many others to pay 
for the claims of those who have ac- 
cidents—the more accidents, the larger 
the claims, the more YOUR insurance 
costs. 

Your Ailied Mutual agent can provide 
you with the soundest insurance avail- 
able—but you can help prevent acci- 
dents and thereby help lower your in- 
surance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





community affairs despite early loss of 
her husband was honored on the na- 
tional television program, “This Is Your 
Life,” in March. She was Mrs. Helen 
Kelleher, who owns and operates a 
440-acre farm near Winterset. 

Chosen “Iowa Mother of the Year” 
was Mrs. E. O. Fenton of Des Moines, 
mother of four, who was selected ‘“‘not 
only as an outstanding mother but for 
her years of leadership among girls 
and women.” She founded Alpha 
Iota, international business sorority, 
and has traveled more than 75,000 
miles for the Soroptimists, service 
organization. 

Mrs. Percy Lainson of Fort Madison 
in October finished a year’s term as 
national president of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. 

News of other personalities included 
the following items. 

Appointed: 

@ Justice John E. Mulroney of Fort 
Dodge, 59, to the U.S. tax court. 

® Henry K. Peterson, 71, Council 
Bluffs attorney, to succeed Mulroney 
on the Iowa supreme court. 

® Oliver P. Bennett, 63, Mapleton 
attorney and farm operator, as state 
insurance commissioner to succeed 
Charles Fischer, who died Sept. 8. 

© Clayton L. Ringgenberg, 31, re- 
search specialist with the Institute of 
Public Affairs at Iowa City, as direc- 
tor of the new Iowa legislative research 
bureau. 

Elected: 

® Ray Mills, Des Moines, to a third 
consecutive term as president of the 
Iowa State Federation of Labor. 

® Maj. Gen. George Olmsted, Des 
Moines, as chairman of the board of 
the International Bank of Washington, 
D.C. A private organization, the bank 
finances imports and exports. 

Died: 

@ Ernest “Ole” Lindquist, 65, once 
the “forgotten man” of the Iowa State 
penitentiary. Paroled after 42 years, he 
had been living near Indianola with his 





wife of two years, the former Addie 
Jackson, whose interest helped obtain 
his release. 

® Towa’s oldest resident, who was 
married at the time the Civil War 
broke out, Mrs. Lorinda Baily of Mar- 
ion, at age 109, in July. 

Resigned: 

® Archie A. Alexander, Des Moines, 
as governor of the Virgin Islands; in ill 
health after conflict-torn administration. 

Still on the job: 

® Douglas Miller, 94, messenger in 
the Governor’s office, who has served on 
the staff of nine of Iowa’s chief execu- 
tives. Born in slavery, he moved to 
Des Moines in 1880. 

Honored: 

© Edward J. Bartels, Dyersville, 
tied for Father’s Day national award 
to father with the most daughters. 
Three winners each had 12 daughters, 
a total of 16 sons. 





Farms 


(Continued from page 33) 
serves to withstand such adversity, 
Farm Bureau President Hill com- 
mented. It comes at a time when farm 
prices are running about 80% of parity. 
Net farm income has dropped off six 
percent since 1950, and 30 percent 
since 1947, Hill noted. 

“Farmers cannot maintain a standard 
of living comparable to non farm-in- 
come people on the present level,” he 
said. “Many farmers cannot remain in 
business at present levels.” 

To ease the tight squeeze on farmers, 
both research and economic planning 
are hard at work. 

Most sensational research develop- 
ment of 1955 was announcement of 
tests proving that stilbestrol could dra- 
matically lower cost of beef production. 
Floyd Andre, dean of agriculture at 
Iowa State College where the research 
was done, reports that within a few 
months after discovery was announced 
and the hormone could be purchased, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 


1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of The IOWAN published bi-monthly at Shenandoah, Iowa for September 30, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
both of Shenandoah, Iowa. 


lisher W. D. ARCHIE, Editor DAVID E. ARCHIE, 


managing editor, and business managers are: Fub- 


2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation its name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If uo owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Sentinel Publishing Co., W. D. Archie, Mrs. W. D. Archie, R. K. Tindall, Blanche 
Alden, Mrs. V. R. Seeburger, all c/o Box 446, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 











of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whem 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

DAVID E. ARCHIE, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1955. 

LORAN J. MOORHEAD 

(My commission expires July 4, 1957) 








more than 30 percent of all cattle on 
feed were receiving it. The new sup- 
plements were developed under direc- 
tion of Dr. Wise Burroughs and C. C. 
Culbertson. 

During 1955 the idea of the Soil 
Fertility Bank gained much popular 
acceptance, and definite plans for it 
were discussed. It involves govern- 
ment rental of land to (1) reduce the 
supply of farm products, in line with 
demand and (2) store fertility in the 
soil for future use. Rented acres would 
be seeded to soil-building crops with 
no harvesting or grazing. Under acre- 


age allotments currently in use, land 
diverted from controlled crops can be 
planted to others, sometimes creating 
new marketing problems. The Soil 
Fertility Bank has been endorsed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Izaak Walton League. 

A problem relatively new to Iowa 
came into prominence during dry 1955 
—irrigation and other water rights. 
Heretofore the state has been much 
more concerned about drainage. A 
comprehensive water study was author- 
ized by the 1955 legislature, to gather 
information on sources and use of 


water, and to suggest legal changes 
necessary in view of anticipated water 
problems. 

New watershed legislation passed by 
Congress in 1954 became felt in Iowa 
this year as farmers began to plan 
water control projects larger than one- 
farm-size, but smaller than river de- 
velopments and major watershed con- 
trols. Commented Clyde Spry, secre- 
tary of agriculture, “The development 
of small watersheds is the greatest 
step forward in soil and water conser- 
vation since the Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts Law was passed in 1939.” 





lowa School and College Directory 





——GRINNELL 





. . «+ « SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 





——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


| 


——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 





WARTBURG COLLEGE. 


Waverly, lowa | 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness. parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





—__WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . physical edu- 


cation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 





——PALMER SCHOOL——_____-_— 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE————_ 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 


Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 


—_-CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1858—1955. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home ics and busi 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 











——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 











——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___ 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 


——SIMPSON COLLEGE 





——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—5S6 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 





complete information. 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——___ 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 








Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 











IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa’s schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 
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Religion 
(Continued from page 43) 


of American Baptist Women, in May, 
for a two-year term was Mrs. Howard 
L. Roach of Plainfield. She was con- 
cluding terms as head of the Iowa Bap- 
tist Women’s Society and member of 
the board of the Women’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Among churches observing Centen- 
nials in 1955 were Grant Methodist, on 
highway 71 in Montgomery County; 
Elkader Congregational Christian, and 
Burr Oak Methodist, north of Decorah. 


Congregations in every county were 
building new structures during the year, 
and church architecture is “beginning 
to reflect contemporary design,” accord- 
ing to prominent church architects in 
the state. Among the larger churches 
completed during the year are First Re- 
formed Church, dedicated this summer 
at Pella, a half-million-dollar project, 
and the First Methodist Church at Mt. 
Pleasant, $450,000. At Radcliffe, the 
Lutheran congregation pitched in to as- 
sist with much of the building process, 
holding costs to $180,000. The Evan- 
gelical United Brethren church in Wa- 








CM APALLOLLA 
of driving pleasure 


for your favorite Motorist / 





AAA MOTOR CLUB OF IOWA 


Phone your nearest AAA office for further information 


Des MOINES OTTUMWA Fort DoDGE 

2-9133 Murry 2-3429 3-0241 
WATERLOO MASON CITY MARSHALLTOWN 

Ad. 3-6143 620 8245 

CouNCIL BLUFFS CLINTON IowA CITY 

2-2669 323 8-254] 
DAVENPORT SPENCER 

2-5335 
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terloo, dedicated in November, was a 
$250,000 project, as was the new edu- 
cational wing and chapel added to West- 
minster United Presbyterian Church in 
Des Moines. 

Truly contemporary in design is the 
Methodist church under construction in 
Gilmore City. The nave features a 
parabolic roof, and standing seams ac- 
cent lines of the copper roof. 

An older Iowa church also came in 
for its share of attention this year. The 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale’ at 
Nashua, which has gained national 
fame through the song, “The Church 
in the Wildwood”, written by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Phipps, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary in August. Several hundred 
of the thousands of couples who have 
been married in the country church re- 
turned for the celebration. 





Arts 
(Continued from page 21) 


area in which Iowa's holdings were 
strengthened was in the field of Aus- 
tralian creative literature. Among 
acquisitions of more than local interest 
were: a collection of the papers of the 
Henry Wallace family, including cor- 
respondence and speeches of Henry A. 
Wallace; a group of rare books and 
pamphlets by and about the brothers 
Cornelius and Johan de Witt, who 
played an important role in Dutch his- 
tory in the 17th century. The library 
also acquired: the business records of 
several Iowa firms: the beautiful 
Kingsborough 9 volumes, Antiquities 
of Mexico; the 21 folio volumes of 
Theatrum Europum, 1662-1758; and, 
some valuable Norwegian periodicals. 

In and around the state, public li- 
braries have been remodeled and their 
services extended. Cedar Rapids has 
acquired two new bookmobiles for in- 
city use and has added a new wing 
this year as has Shenandoah; Clinton 
has a new branch building. 
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JOHN DEERE 





It’s a winter’s night, and an angel song . . . a giant star, and a tiny stable... 
a manger, and straw, and swaddling clothes. 


Christmas is a chime . . . a boy soprano, and Silent Night . . . carolers, and 
The First Noel . . . the tinkle of a bell on a sleigh, of a coin in a cup. 


Christmas is Dickens, and Scrooge, and Tiny Tim. It’s holly on the door, 
a candle in the window . . . the scent of pine, and the sparkle of tinsel. 


Christmas is red and green, and blue and silver. Christmas is white. 


Christmas is cards, and ribbon, and tissue paper. It’s a trip home, an open 
latch, and a handclasp. It’s giblets, and biscuits . . . cranberries, and mince- 
meat pie. 


Christmas is cold and warmth .. . forgiveness, and a smile. 


Christmas is a prayer . . . a renewed plea for an ancient hope .. . For Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men. 


Copr. John Deere, Moline, Ll, 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 





FOWA FPACTORIAS: Des Moines... Dubuque... Ottumwa...Waterloc 





the next love 1S YOUTS ... 


And for dependable liberal earnings, your best move is to bring your savings 
to Home Federal Savings and Loan Association of Des Moines. Here, at the 
current dividend rate, your savings earn 3% per annum, paid or compounded 
twice a year, whichever you prefer. Here your savings are insured up to $10,000 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. Here you receive the 
extra convenience of a location in the trading center of Iowa and postpaid sav- 
ings-by-mail. Here your savings go to work immediately, providing better homes 
for Iowans. 

It DOES make a difference WHERE you save. Ask any of the 18,000 Iowans 
who save at Home Federal. Visit us this week, or write for Savings Kit con- 
taining full information. We invite your account. 


Remember, if you open your account 


+om a Fede ra | by Jan. 10, your savings earn the 


full dividend for the first six months 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION of 1956. 
Sixth and Grand, Des Moines CURRENT DIVIDEND 3% 
Now Entering Our Twentieth Year 


RESOURCES OVER $35,000,000 ° MEMBER F.S.L.LC. 








